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NAMELESS REMITTERS. 


The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. is holding 
several sums of money which have been sent to it for 
subscriptions and books by correspondents who have 
failed to give name and address. If this note comes 
to the eye of any such nameless remitter we trust to 
hear from him. 








Forest AND STREAM is a chosen medium for the inter- 
change of experience, opinion, sentiment and suggestion 
among its sportsmen readers; and communications on 
these lines are welcomed to its columns. 








MR. LACEY’S BIRD BILL. 


Mr. Lacey, of Iowa, has- again introduced, and in an 
amended form, the bill proposed by him in the recent 
session of Congress to establish under Government super- 
vision the work of introducing and distributing game 
birds. Mr. Lacey’s original scheme was to give this 
work into the hands of the Fish Commission, and it is 
understood that strong opposition to it was developed in 
the Commission. As amended, the measure enlarges the 
scope of the Department of Agriculture to comprise a 
game bird distributing bureau; and the Secretary may 
purchase or cause to be captured such wild birds as may 
be thought desirable for stocking purposes. If we are to 
have a national bird distributing agency it would come 
within the province of the Agricultural Department more 
logically than within that of the Fish Commission. 

While, as has been suggested before, the undertaking 
of stocking game covers belongs legitimately to the in- 
dividual States, there is in the establishment of the Fish 
Commission good precedent for the work as a Government 
enterprise. If a national commission may supply fish fry for 
the waters of the several States, there is no logical reason 
why a national game bird bureau might not supply birds 
to stock the land. It is probable that the work would be 
done much more effectively by the Government than by 
State enterprise, and there would perhaps be more respect 
paid to the protection of the introduced species than if 
the birds were put out by the local authorities. 

A most excellent provision incorporated in Mr. Lacey’s 
bill is that relating to the transportation of game from a 
State or Territory in violation of the State law. While, 
as has been pointed out before, abundant authority is 
vested in each individual. State to forbid the export of 
game killed within its borders, and while the United 
States Supreme Court has upheld the statutes to this 
effect and their execution, notably in the case of Geer vs. 
State of Connecticut, it is urged with much show of 
reason that if violations of such laws are classed as 
violations of a national law, and the prosecution of 
violators is placed in the hands of United States agents, 
the very fact that those who infringe the statute have to 
deal with the national Government instead of their local 
authorities would serve to deter infractions of the law. 
There is much reason in the suggestion. 

Another influence. of the enactment would tend to 
correct the “constitutional rights” delusion which most 
people honestly entertain respecting this question of game 
transportation, and the other delusion which has to do 
with the interstate commerce aspect of the case. Nine 
men out of ten honestly enough believe that once they 


have captured their game it is theirs absolutely to do- 


what they .will with it, any restrictive statutes to the con- 
trary notwithstanding; and the usual appeal from. the 
operation ofthe law is to the Constitution of the United 
States, anainstrument which is believed in some occult 
way to guarantee the individual full license to do as he 
will with game killed. This serene trust in the Constitu- 
tion would probably abide for all time as against State 
Jaws, but would not prevail when confronted by a law 


of Congress.. And as for the conventional plea that to 
restrict the export of game from one State to another is 
something which belongs to Congress, since the Constitu- 
tion gives that body the control of interstate commerce— 
with this national statute we shall have an end of that 
too, for Congress will thereby have regulated the inter- 
state commerce in game. The effect of Mr. Lacey’s 
measure will in this respect be most salutary; and the 
sooner we have such a law the more secure shall we be in 
our game protective systems. 

The trend of opinion and of legislation embodying that 
opinion is in the dircction of restricting the transporta- 
tion of game. The expedient is wise and effective. Game 
export should be forbidden, and the traffic should cease. 
For as a matter of fact, to forbid and to cause to stop are 
two entirely distinct propositions. We have local laws 
in a plethora; but in New York City, for instance, the 
sale of game birds is continuous in much of the close 
season. [Illicit game is served freely and openly in 
hotels and restaurants. Game dealers handle birds 
shipped to them surreptitiously as poultry or other 
produce. And what is true of New York is true of most 
other cities. There is a widespread faith that if only 
Congress would legislate on the transportation of game 
all this would be changed. We do not fully share that 
trust; but in the particular directions here pointed out 
there is good reason to believe that Mr. Lacey’s measure 
would exercise a most salutary influence. 


THE FIRST NIGHT IN CAMP. 


Is the average man afraid in the woods at night? By 
the average man is meant, of course, one who is unaccus- 
tomed to the woods and unwonted to being out in the 
woods of nights. Experience and observation show 
that the first night in camp is for the novice a season of 
perturbation and ill-defined, or undefinable, apprehensions. 
The night sounds are weird and mysterious, and magnified 
a thousand fold as they insistently bear themselves in 
upon his attention. They are all strange, and that which 
is unknown ‘in the darkness is feared. Thousands of 
campers-out have found their first night one of misery 
by reason of these fears. The creaking of boughs, the 
fall of twigs, the grinding of one branch against another, 
the splash of a frog in a pool, the jumping of fish, the 
rustling of field mice, even the light impact of insects 
upon the tent—all these are to the alert and listening 
novice sufficient cause for nervous speculation and terror. 

The fear of the dark is inborn in human nature; and 
many a person who finds himself alone in the dark in a 
strange place is given to panic, against which it is usually 
useless to summon the fortitude of reasoning and appeal 
to common sense. It is not in any degree a subject that 
common sense has to do with. Common sense holds sway 
in the sunlight; it may desert one in the darkness. 

As for the average man, he is “scared of the dark” in 
the woods. However strenuous may be the denial of this 
by one who does deny it, if he would honestly confess, 
and moved by a desire to add his testimony to the actual, 
would give the facts, he would acknowledge the night 
fears of his initiation into woodcraft. 

The experienced woodsman may laugh at the novice 
and affect to rally him upon his cowardice, but there is 
nothing to be ashamed of in the entertainment of fear in 
the dark. It is himan nature, and he who is subject to its 
control need have no false eer to withhold acknowledg- 
ment of it. 

Recent relations of experience in Forest AND STREAM 
have told of this night fear, and of the satisfaction which 
was felt in the possession of firearms for defense against 
the things of darkness, although the writers appear not to 
have had any tangible notion of what the subjects of their 
fears actually were. The topic is one on which we 
would be glad to have the testimony of those who would 
care to give it. 

In a recent lecture on the zebras of East Africa, Prof. 
Ewart described the zebra as an animal capable of domes- 
tjcation as a docile servant of man. But the one in- 
superable obstacle to their usefulness was an uncon- 
trollable and apparently ineradicable tendency to make 
a prodigious bound if they imagined that something was 
about to leap on them, and they were forever indulging 
just such imaginations. Sometimes a man in the woods is 
much of a zebra. His imagination gets the better of him, 
and he has lots of it. In the dark his imagination tells 


‘ 


him that something is going to jump upon him. What it 
is he does not define, nor vaguely conjecture. It is a 
nothing which is to him a something. And the average 
man shies just as the zebra does. 








“THE LARGEST BIRD' THAT FLIES.” 


THE article printed last week on the largest bird that 
flies. was of great interest, but an omission from it no 
doubt struck more than one reader. Mr. Harting, al- 
though considering the condor among his largest birds, 
devoted his remarks and citations principally to birds of 
the old world, and said nothing about the American 
turkey, which certainly deserves a place in the list. 
Though more of a walker, the turkey possesses great 
powers of flight, while its weight is unquestionably greater 
than that of any bird given in Mr. Harting’s list. It is a 
common matter for the adult male wild turkey to weigh 
more than 20 pounds. We have weighed a gobbler which 
drew down the scale at 32 pounds; Audubon saw one of 
36 pounds, while Bonaparte reported the existence of 
some weighing 40 pounds. These were wild birds and 
well able to fly. The barnyard fowl is said to attain a 
still greater weight. 

Commenting on this subject, the Osprey refers 
editorially to the harpy eagle, which is thought to be one 
of the heaviest birds of prey, but about the actual weight 
of which nothing very definite is known. 

We have ourselves killed a wild whistling swan in poor 
condition which weighed 25 pounds, and we do not doubt 
that at times they become considerably larger, perhaps ex- 
ceeding 30 pounds in weight. 

While the turkey is a good flier, its main dependence, of 
course, is on running. It is so swift as often for a time to 
run away from dogs, and in some parts of the Southwest 
it is coursed with greyhounds, being forced to frequent 
flight, and finally run down by the dogs. An illustration 
of this sport is found in Mr. Roosevelt’s book “Hunting 
Trips of a Ranchman.” -In old times, in the Indian Ter- 
ritory, it was not unusual in certain localities for the 
Indians to run down turkeys on their ponies, and in rainy 
or foggy weather when the bird’s. plumage was water- 
soaked and heavy, we have seen young Pawnee boys run 
down turkeys and capture them on foot. This, of course, 
could take place only in an open country. Among timber 
or underbrush the turkey can readily outstrip any pursuer. 








SNAP SHOTS. 


We print the text of Senator Hoar’s bill for the pro- 
tection of song birds. It is designed to put an end to the 
traffic in bird feathers and thus to the destruction of 
birds for their plumage. We call attention again to an 
apparent obscurity as to the application of the proposed 
law to game birds. The title of this bill designates it as a 
measure “for the protection of song birds,” and the ex- 
ception in the first section “except for food” may extend 
to the second section forbidding transportation. But no 
room possible for doubt should be left respecting the ap- 
plication of this measure to such birds only as are not 
game. Congress has already played mischief with the 
game bird interests of this country by forbidding the 
importation of partridge eggs from Europe. Senator 
Hoar’s bill appears to be deficient in providing for the 
enforcement of the law. 





One of the best and most effective kinds of fish trans- 
planting is that-accomplished by the United States Fish 
Commission in saving black bass and other useful fishes 
from the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, and turning them 
into the Potomac River. During the week ending Dec. 
23, 1899, 4,236 black bass, 410 rock bass, 627 crappies, 695 
white perch, 220 yellow perch, 3,470 catfish, 3,850 sunfish, 
498 carp, 4,800 suckers and about 79,000:minnows were 
seined within a distance of ninety-two miles, and with the 
exception of the carp, placed in the river. Of the bass, 700 
or 800 were adult fish, and their progeny should number 
many thousands. The minnows, as a matter of course, 
were sent along as food for the bass, and it is safe to say 
that the small catfish and suckers will share the same 
fate. 





We quote from the New York Commission’s report Mr. 
James Annin’s instructive paper on the winged enemie: 
of fish. Mr. Annin’s long experience as a fisheulturist 
gives special value to what he writes. 
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Che Sportsman Courist. 
Through the Parsonage Windows.—I 


Tue Parsonage stands on the outskirts of a very small 
town in the erstwhile pampas of North America, Sup- 
posing the Parsonage to have been here, one might have 
looked out through its windows thirty years ago and nave 
seen those far-stretching hills and valleys, white carpeted 
with buffalo grass, dotted all over with great rolling hulks 
of buffalo. Huge, dusky and ragged they roved at will, 
knowing no herdsman but the north wind, with its lashes 
pointed with frost, which drove them south in winter; 
and no corral but that framed by the Missouri River 
and the Rocky Mountains. s 

Just over that low-lying range of hills to the south is 
where the original Texas cattle trail leading north crossed 
the old Santa Fé wagon trail leading west. There is little 
left to call to mind either of these once great thorough- 
fares. Here and there a deep gully washed in some 
bank with minor gullies slanting into it, marks the spot 
where cattle paths concentrated in crossing some streams. 
Here and there a dozen of these gullies winding over some 
hill mark the course of the old Santa Fé trail. Keeping 
in one track until wind and water had carried the loosened 
earth out of the wheel tracks, and until the axle began to 
drag on the ridge between, the freighters would move over 
and sometimes a dozen of these abandoned tracks would 
be seen abreast. But time and cultivation have obliterated 
both trails, until it is now a rare thing to find any of 
these marked characteristics. 

Ah! the footsteps of time have indeed pressed heavily 
on the face of nature round about; but looked at by one 
whose first impressions of the outside world were formed 
on these white carpeted prairies. as the Parson’s were, 
there are still little patches, enough to form stages, where 
memory can re-enact the scenes of yore. 

just outside the Parsonage window is one of these. It 
is a very small patch, laid out in city lots when the village 
was expected to rival Chicago. It is too small for a 
field, and too large for a garden; and has thus escaped 
the march of progress, and is still of the primeval sod. 
It is a mixture of bunch grass and of buffalo grass. The 
bunch grass predominates, giving it a reddish cast, but 
there are round, white patches of buffalo grass all 
through it, so that one can have the stage carpeted to suit. 

Away in the distance is another little spot of unpolluted 
nature, where the hills are too rocky for cultivation, 
making anoiher little stage to which. the scenes of old 
may be transferred. Of course, to get a good reproduc- 
tion of one’s adventures, one must sit at just the right 
angle and have the curtains adjusted to a nicety, else the 
corner of some tall hedge, wheat field, barn or farm- 
house will thrust itslf into the negative and shatter it 
as one might shatter the most delicate piece of china by a 
blow with a hammer. 

The scenes to be played on this little stage were written 
by events in years past. The Parson’s life, or the impres- 
sionable part of it, has been an adventurous one. Not 
thrilling adventures made up of desperate hand to hand 
encounters with grizzlies and Indians, such as the travelers 
in the West are sure to bump up against nowadays, but 
adventures of a mild sort, such as one met in real life on 
the plains thirty years ago. 

To be sure, there were bears and Indians in it; but the 
hears ran away just as real bears do; and the Indians were 
friendly and feasted you or feasted with you, as the case 
might be, in the day, and stole your duffle or ponies at 
night. Sometimes they would stab a white man in the 
back, or shoot him from ambush in revenge for some in- 
sult, real or fancied, just as white people stab and stab at 
the reputation of their nearest and dearest neighbors when 
the neighbors are looking the other way. Now and then 
a war party would swoop on some emigrant train, un- 
able to resist the temptation of much spoil, just as you see 
great Christian nations swooping down on weaker ones 
from the same cause. Yes, the noble red man was 
very like the rest of us, Cooper to the contrary notwith- 
standing; though more simple hearted, they remembered 
a kindness longer and seldom severed a friendship with- 
out good and sufficient cause. The Parson, however, has 
heen worse frightened at unexnectedly meeting roving 
bands of white men in the wilds of the West than he 
ever was by Indians, and lost more duffle by them too. 

But it is of pleasanter things we wish to speak, so let 
us adjust the curtains and see what comes first upon the 
stage. Ah! there they come! the Parson and another 
“kid” (the Parson was a “kid” then). They are following 
a trail not unlike the Santa Fé trail, yet it is not that. To 
the north is a river with clusters of great cottonwood 
trees here and there along its winding course. To the 
south is a range of sand hills. The level prairie between 
reaches in places to the abrupt embankment of the river 
and looks down into the mad whirl of muddy waters; at 
other points there are dense thickets between where the 
river has changed its course and left bars where cotton- 
wood, willow and grape seed have taken root and grown 
up in a promiscuous tangle. Some of these sandy bars 
have withstood the lashes of time for fifty years, and 
cottonwood trees several feet in diameter cluster upon 
them; others are of last year’s origin, and only low 
bushes cover them 

The stream is the Loup River: the trail is a Pawnee 
Indian trail leading south from their village only a few 
miles above, and just across the river, that sand ridge. 
along whose foot the trail follows. is Vinter’s Ridge; so 
called at that time amvhow. The Parson and the other kid 
were on an exnedition up into the Indian reservation 
after big game Tt was an impromptu expedition, launched 
on the spur of the moment, and the outfit was not 
elaborate—such provisions as were deemed unnecessary 
for a five days’ trin and two light guns, with not a blanket 
nor a change of clothes. 

There was no sign of human habitation along the trail 
at this point. and we had begun to congratulate our- 
selves on gettine beyond the nale of civilization at last. 
wher we sighted a dry goods box lying upon the prairie 
some 200 yards ahead. What boy with a new rifle ever 
saw such a mark without responding with a bullet? 

T had an elegant Frank Wesson .44-cal. single-shot rifle 
of which I was very proud, It was a fine s z at 
250 yards [ could place my bullet in an 18-inch circle with 
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absoluté certainty. There was a black spot on the box 
about the size of the crown of a hat, ve y the trade- 
mark of the company that had ship goods in it. I 


very promptly bet my interest in the first deer brought 
down on the trip that I could place a bullet in the black 
spot from the top of the little knoll over which we first 
sighted the box. 

{ was soon stretched on the ground, and had a fine bead 
on the black spot with finger resting lightly on the 
trigger of the rifle, when my companion suggested that 
perhaps there might be something of value in the box. 
Pausing. a moment to discuss the probability of this, we 
decided that it would be better to examine be- 
fore shooting, though neither of us thought there 
was the slightest chance of there being anything of value 
within two miles of us, as the trail had gone out of use 
since the advent of the Union Pacific Railroad, and grass 
growing up about the box gave it the appearance of having 
lain there at least a year. 

The mere hint of possible damage, however, was 
enough to defer the shooting until an examination should 
be made. The box was some 4 feet square, and the side 
opposite our position was open. Imagine our surprise 
then on going round it to find a young lady on the inside. 
Her father had recently made settlement in the hills just 
off the trail, and she was herding the cattle. The box 
had been brought out to shelter her from sun and shower, 
and her only companion was a coach dog. The cattle 
were just out of sight in a ravine, thus escaping our 
notice. 

We stopped and chatted for half an hour, but it Was a 
half-hour of nightmare for us. I noted with morbid 
curiosity that the central point between her shoulders, as 
she sat on a bag of hay inside the box, just lined with 
the center of the bullseye made by the trademark on 
the outside. I even made a mental calculation of just 
where the bullet would have come through the bosom of 
her dress and settled on the particular button that would 
have likely been shot away. We never told her of her 
danger; but if there had been any service we could have 
rendered her, at a cost less than our lives, we would 
have been only too happy in rendering it, and all because 
I did not finish pulling the trigger, already beginning to 
yield to the pressure of my finger when my friend in- 
terrupted me. 

It was weeks before I could look through the sight of a 
rifle without that face rising between and blurring it. It 
was a good lesson to the Parson, and from that day to this 
he has never fired at anything (unless, indeed, it might 
have been with rhetoric) without having full knowledge of 
the nature of his target. If any person, boy or man, who 
owns a rifle shall read this, let him call it to mind when 
he is tempted to shoot without knowing just what he 
is shooting at. 

We were just about opposite the Pawnee village when 
nightfall warned us to go into camp. We did not expect 
to make a point of concealing ourselves, but having read 
some of Cooper’s tales, we thought it best not to make 
ourselves too prominent. In selecting a camp, we built 
our fire down in a pocket at the side of a draw, where it 
could not be seen from 10 yards away. We thought this 
plan equal to the strategy of the white man in the Indian 
country, who built a very small fire and sat astride it to 
conceal it. We were a little afraid of the Indians, despite 
our profession of faith; for we did not know but there 
might be bad Indians as well as bad white men, though 
there is no doubt we were much safer than we would have 
been camped on a vacant lot in New York City. We 
could hear the Indian youth at play across the river, here a 
quarter of a mile wide, but saw none on our side, and 
with our camp so well concealed we felt that there was 
no great danger of our being even discovered. So much 
for our caution. 

We had no blankets; but by keeping a small fire going 
we could sleep very comfortably beside it on the ground. 
We kept alternate watches to keep the. fire going, until 
after midnight, and then we both inadvertently closed 
our eyes at once. When we opened them a moment later 
there was only a bed of cold gray ashes, where an instant 
before had been glowing embers. Day was breaking, and 
our teeth chattered some as we rebuilt the fire and began 
to prepare for breakfast. Bethinking me to take a survey 
of our surroundings, I climbed the bank and was susprised 
to see three Indians camped within 50 yards of us; they 
had a knowing smile on their faces as I walked up to 
them. They had, no doubt, discovered and made a com- 
plete analysis of our camp during the night, and then 
being too polite to disturb us, had gone 50 yards away 
to make their camp. 

We met a number of Indians after this, during our 
stay on the reservation; and from all of them we got 
pressing invitation to “come to Pawnee house,” which 
meant for us to come and visit them at their homes. They 
all seemed to know who we were; and we were never 
questioned as to whither our footsteps were directed. We 
wondered at this, but later learned it was from our asso- 
ciation with Major Frank North, for we had spent the 
summer at his farm, twenty miles down the river. 

We followed up the south bank of the Loup till opposite 
the mouth of Cedar River. Here we crossed the Loup to 
the north side. We had had one experience in hiding 
our camp, and we now determined to select the most 
prominent point we could find; and an hour before sun- 
down we were occupying the high bluff on the west of, 
and overhanging, the Cedar River, just where the two 
valfeys meet. 

To the south of us we had a fine view of the valley of 
the Loup with its long line of green cottonwood and wil- 
low. To the north we could trace.the valley of the Cedar 
for many miles. The bluffs at this point are very high, 
and we had a fine view. Every hill and stream in t 
country was associated. with Indian adventures, and we 
enjoyed the prospect greatly. The bluffs on the west 
side of the Cedar are very abrupt, rising sheer from the 
river; on the east side they slant back for more than a 
mile. : 

As we sat enjoying. our surroundings, we noticed a 
white spot on this slope. Watching it, we saw that it 
moved, and was coming toward the river At the time 
neither of us had ever seen a wild antelope, but we decided 
that this was one coming down to the river for water. I 
was soon sctambling down the side of the bluff, and 
across the low ground that bordered the stream. There 
was a thick’ tangle of underbrush and vines for me to 
work my way through. At one place I came to a thicket 


of plums; great yellow fellows that h in a golden 
wall all about me. I stopped and ates several before 
moving on, which should testify as to their flavor. As 
I came out to the edge of the prairie 
abrupt embankment 4 feet high, overlooking a little flat 
some hundred yards in extent. A tree growing on the 
lower ground drooped one of its branches over on this 
little table and concealed me from anything on it. . As 

I looked out from behind this screen | could hardly be- 
lieve my eyes when I saw the very thing I was in search 
of, a real live buck antelope, standing there and looking 
about him. 

The bank in front of me was just high enough for me to 
rest my arms on, so that I could hold my rifle solid as a 
rock, but the sights would blur. Twice the face of a 
girl in a setting of flaxen hair intruded and spoiled the 
bead, and then I got mad and thrust it away, and fixing 
the copper-colored muzzle sight against the antelope’s 
ribs, just back of the shoulders, I held it firmly there and 
pressed the trigger. At the crack of the rifle the antelope 
gave one frantic bound and then stopped, as if to look 
about, then oblivion stole softly over him, his forelegs 
trembled and gave way under him, and he plunged for- 
ward to rise no more. For a minute or two I was very 
proud of my prize, and then I began to wonder what I[ 
was to do with it. 

Dusk was already creeping on, and that tangle of un- 
derbrush was between me and camp. We had been 
killing grouse wherever we wanted to, and broiled grouse 
had been the greater part of our living. After locating 
camp my companion, who carried a shotgun, had shot 
four to supply our wants for supper and breakfast. . 
Thinking this over, I decided to use what daylight there 
was yet left in making my way back to camp, and left the 
buck lying as he fell. 

In the morning the antelope was beginning to spoil. 
This was lesson No, 2 for the Parson, and taught him 
never to shoot game on the spur of the moment with- 
out some idea of how he is to utilize it. The desruction 
of valuable game, killed and left to rot, is the worst crime 
a hunter can be guilty of. A glance at the map shows 
that we must have left that antelope lying on the site now 
occupied by the town of Fullerton, Neb. 

We had expected to go into camp the third night on 
the Loup River, some eight miles above the Pawnee vil- 
lage, but at night there was a dark cloud rising in the 
west, and the distant rumble of thunder warned us that 
it was useless to expect to keep a camp-fire burning 
through the night, and without it we should suffer with 
the cold, so, after preparing and eating supper, we pushed 
on toward the village, our objective point being Indian 
trader Platt’s barn, half a mile beyond. 

It was far into the night when we reached the village. 
and the rain was pouring down. As we threaded our 
way among those dome-like mud huts in the inky dark- 
ness, we scarcely breathed, expecting each moment to 
hear the yell of a dozen Indian dogs at our heels, but we 
got through all right, and reached Platt’s barn in safety, 
where we crawled up into the loft and found a great heap 
of buffalo robes. Maybe there was not luxury in those 
smoky old robes, but we thought there was. 

Next day we made our way back to the North farm. 
where we had been making experiments in fruit growing 
in the far West. On our way down river we shot a dozen 
fine green-wing teal. We were keeping bach at the time, 
and after dressing them were preparing to cook them. 
but Mrs. North, the Major’s mother, took pity on us and 
took the job off our hands, and we took supper at the 
Major’s that night. But night is rolling down the curtain 
and the scene fades. THE Parson. 


Sam’s Boy.—VII. 


Not many days after this the old shoemaker and his 
little comrade were strolling along‘the brook in the idle 
observation of many curious and beautiful things. Now 
it was trout flashing from one hiding place to another: 
now the golden shimmer of a sand bank beneath sunlit 
ripples; now a sandpiper flitting before them on sickle- 
shaped wings, or alighting in the water’s edge and bal- 
ancing itself on its slender legs with odd. jerky teetering 
of its body; now the mossy nest of a phebe-bird, stuck 
cao — on the a wt a and one of its little 
»uilders and owners callin arply from vari es, 
“Phebe, Phebe !” nee err 

“That's his wife’s name, and he’s forever a-callin’ of her 
so’s ’t I should think she’d git sick an’ tired o’ hearin’ 
on ’t,” Uncle Lisha explained. 

They were approaching a grove out of which the brook 
came, and with its changing babble was heard the clear 
resonant sound of measured strokes mingling with their 
own cool, shivering echoes, such as are heard only in 
leafy woodland interiors, and which alone repeat the bell 
and flute of the wood and hermit thrushes. 

“Someb’dy or ’nother ’s a-paoundin’ basket stuff.” said 
Uncle Lisha, after listening a moment: “but who on 
airth it is is more’n I can guess.” 

But the riddle was solved when, upon entering the 
woods, they discovered a dingy tent pitched beside the 
brook and near it two men and a woman, all with faces 
the color of new copper cents, and eyes and hair as black 
as a crow’s wing. 

One of the men was belaboring a peeled ash log from - 
end to end with the head of an axe; the other was split- 
ting long, slender spruce roots in twain; and the woman 
was weaving a pretty basket of red, blue and yellow 
splints. 

“Why, good airth an’ seas; if it hain’t Injuns!”’ Uncle 
Lisha exclaimed; and at the name and the recollections 
of Gran’ther Hill’s tales Sammy’s heart sank and his 
a arose. ont Une’ Lisher! 

“Tnjuns ! , le’s run, Unc’ Lisher!” he gasped, with 
a backward tug at the finger he clung to. vers 

“Why, bless his heart, they won’t hurt nob’dy, an’ mebby 
we'll git a paoty Baskit or so’thin’ tu kerry home wi’ us,” 
said Uncle Lisha reassuringly. and marched straight into 
the camp in the most reckless manner, hailing its occu- 
pants with a hearty “Haow d’ da.” The’man who was 
hammering the log suspended his labor,-grinned amiably’* ' 
and responded: 

ae” 

The root splitter glanced up at the visitors and made a 
like response, and the eS smiled on the little boy 


there was an 





in a way that quite dispelled 





“Gittin’ auot baskit splints, be ye?” Uncle Lisha in- 
quired. “Wal, your womern’s a-makin’ a neat one, sar- 
tain. An’ what's t’other feller cal‘late tu du wi’ them 
spruce rhuts, if I might ask?” 

“Sew um canoe,” the splint pounder’ answered lacon- 


ically. 
“Oh, you’re a-goin’ tu make a kernew, hey?” the ‘old 
of freshly 


man asked, and presently descried a great r 
peeled birch bark. 

“Yas, make um canoe,” the Indian answered. “No git 
um good bark dar,” indicating the lake valley by a nod 
in that direction, “Tree too small. Me come’ here five- 


. 


six year ’go, Make um canoe for Sam Lovet. You 
know um Sam Lovet?” Bs 
“Sam Lovel! Good Lord, yes! I live ‘long wi’ him, 
an’ this ’ere’s his boy.” 
‘Hees boy? Wal, tre nice boy,” the Indian said, re- 
garding Sammy with more interest, as did his compan- 
ions after he had spoken to them in their own language, 


whose soft monotony fell in with the babble of the brook 
and the murmur of the wind in the trees as harmoniously 
as if it were but another voice of nature. “Lovet good 
man,” he said, leaning his axe against the log and slouch- 
ing over to a bunch of baskets hanging on a tent pole. 
He selected a small bright-colored one and put it in 
Sammy’s timid hands. “Me give boy dat for peek um 
berry,” and Sammy stared speechlessly until prompted by 
his mentor. . 

“An’ wha’ d’ ye say for that, Bub?” And then in con- 
fusion he stammered: 

“Thank ye, marm.” : 

Uncle Lisha seated himself comfortably at a favorable 
point of observation, and having filled his pipe offered to- 


bacco to the Indians, who filled and lighted their pipes, - ba 


while the little boy sat in rapt admiration of his basket, 
as fascinating in its smoky, woodsy odor as in its bright 
colors and neat workmanship. When his eyes were taken 
off it their attention was divided between the nimble fin- 
gers of the woman and the man’s, so skillfully splitting of 
the slender roots that the halves were always of like thick- 
ness, coaxed to equal division by slight turns of the 
wrists. 

“Haow much be you a-goin’ tu tax me for a bow-arrer 
the right size for a chap like this ’ere?” indicating Sam- 
my by a twist of the thumb. 

“Oh, guess twen’-five cen’; bow an’ one arrerh,” the 
Indian answered, taking measure with his eye of the 
prospective archer. After duly considering the matter 
Uncle Lisha gave the order with the addition of another 
arrow, foreseing that one would be lost and that there 
should be another to send in search of it. _ , 

The splint pounder picked up an unavailable bit of 
basket stuff and at once began fashioning an arrow with 
a peculiar crooked knife which he held with his palm up- 
ward and always drew toward him. In all their move- 
ments these people were so deliberate—as if to-day would 
wait on them indefinitely and the morrow was not to be 
considered—that Uncle Lisha could not help thinking 
how Joseph Hill would envy their infinite leisure. If it 
were to light a pipe or to save a bit of meat from burn- 
ing, the one was gone about as deliberately as the other, 
and one wo eet good and bad fortune would be 
accepted with equal equanimity. 

Sammy's heart was won by the gift of the basket, and 
they had taken as kindly to him, so that during their 
stay he was a welcome and frequent visitor, with Uncle 
Lisha, his father or his mother, whom he brought to the 
camp and introduced. en it came to building the 
canoe he was never tired of watching the patient work, 
from the smoothing of the ground and driving the 
stakes, the weighting down of the frame with stones upon 
the great sheet of bark, the slitting of it and sewing, when 
the spruce roots came to play their part, the raising of 
the frame to its place, as gunwales and cross bars, the 
lining of the canoe with cedar strips, lengthwise and 
athwart, and the final pitching of seams with turpentine 
and grease; when the beautiful craft, staunch and light, 

was ready for voyaging over the shallows of shaded 
woodland streams or the turbulent depths of the lake. 

Samy became expert enough with the bow to frighten 
the chipmunks he shot at, and one day came to the camp 
boasting that he had hit the ear of a hare that he found 
sitting in her form. ' 

“An’ what makes a rabbit have such long ears an 
hind legs?” he asked Tocksoose, who was chief, spokes- 
man of the Indian trio in their intercourse with their 
white neighbors. : 

“Oh, dat come so, long time.’go,” Tocksoose’answered 
as he punched the bark with an awl and followed it with 
a thread of root. “Den rabbit have long tail an’ short 
hin’ leg an’ ear jus’ same anybody. Den one day fox be 
hungry an’chase rabbit, oh, very hard, so rabbit run in 
hole in rock+so big hole fox.can run in too. Den rab- 
bit go in far end, an’ dar lee’l hole go out, jus’ mos’ 
big ’nough so rabbit can go t’rough an’ fox ketch it by 
his leg an’ pull, an’ rabbit pull with fore leg an’ cry so 
hard like baby, squaw hear an’ come for help it; ketch 
hol’ ear an Salt tne le’ go leg. an’ pull tail, so tail pull off 
short, an’ squaw pull rabbit out. But he look so he ain’t 
know heseli—ear pull out long, hin’ leg pull out long an’ 
tail all pull off mos’; an’ when fox see, he ain’t know it 
was rabbit, an’ he jump: so far wid dat long hin’ leg he 
can’t ketch it. Den when winter come an’ snow fall, rab- 
bit. set still an’ let snow come all over him, so fox can’t 
see him close by if he shut up hees eye; an’ now he always 
have ear an’ hin’ leg long an’ tail short, an’ he white in 
winter.” 

“That's 2 real good story, 
my, only eager for more. “A 
minks got black?” ; 

“Vas, guess so. You see, Wonakake—dat’s otter—got 
mad. ‘e tink ketch um so many fish, so he chase 
mink for kill it, an” mink pooty scare. He all white then 
jus’ Sen ie in winter, so otter can see it great way 
off ;‘an” mink can’t Hide. So he run in where fire burn tree 

an’ rub hese’f on burnt tree so he all black. Den he turn 
roun” an” back, 7 ie bye meet otter run hard. 
ain't ‘know dat black feller, an’ask it, “You see 


Mr. Tocksoose,” said Sam- 
n’ was it some stich way the 





way?’ Mink say no, ’t.see it. Otter 

t ny he‘can sm cll ink but ead it, an’. run on 

fast, but” r ket i ese. é ui color’so 

well he al it, an’ Ketch "em more fish as ever. 

"cause fish can’t see um ne ‘be black now.” 

“That’s a good story, too, mmy gave cordial ap- 
proval. “Won't you tell some more?” ee 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


“No, dat-all me*know for tell um to-day,” Tocksoose 
atiswered, intent upon his sewing. Sammy thought it 
“ ge that~a man of experience in woodcraft 
should ‘have but wo stories to tell in one day, yet re- 
mained silent while he watched Mrs. Tocksoose prepar- 
ing some trout for cooking. 

; oct ne are ene ae me cleft 
of a green w ti ie end together with a stri 
of bark, thrust the other end into the ground and slante 


- this primitive broiler at a proper angle over the coals, 
“and then resumed her basket weavinig after washing her 


hands in the brook—for she kept them scrupulously clean 
for this delicate work, though nothing else.in the camp 
showed so much care. Sammy thought Uncle Lisha’s 
mode of cooking fish preferable to hers, but forbore any 
disparaging comments. 

“Didn’t you never kill no bears?” he asked, turning his 
attention to the canoe maker with a view to more stories. 

“Yas, me kill um good many bear,’ Tocksoose an- 
swered. 

“Haow du you hunt ’em?” 

“Oh, bes’ time in fall when fust snow come. Den bear 
go look for place sleep all winter, an’ me foller track in 
snow. Sometime find ’em in hole of rock; den no can git 
ub. Sometime he jus’ curl up an’ go sleep under root 
where tree blow over; den can git um easy. Jus’ shoot 
an’ kill um” : 

“Oh, hain’t that fun?” cried Sammy, hugging his knees. 

“Sometime; not all time,’ said Tocksoose. “One day 
me find um bear so under tree. Den look um in for see. 
Bear mad for be wake up, jus’ same you s’pose you git 
sleep all. good, den somebody come wake you. Bear 
come out, ‘Woof!’ Me ketch um foot on stick, fall on 
ck; bear come right top, bite hard—see!” He showed 
some ugly scars on one hand. “Den open mout’ for bite 
more. My brodder right close by; shoot um bear right 
in head; fall right.on me; blood plenty all over me. 
Den skin um bear, git um lot grease, git um lot meat, 
git um bounty. Dat ail right.” | 

“That wa’n’t all so much fun,” said Sammy; and then 
began teasing for more; but nothing further was to be 
got from Tocksoose that day, so the boy reluctantly went 
his way homeward. 

“Well, where’s mammy’s man been all this time?” his 
mother asked as he made his appearance in the kitchen. 

“Oh, huntin’ an’ visitin’ "long wi’ the Injuns,” he an- 
ay ree going over, to the cradle to inspect the sleeping 

aby. : 

“Well, he ought to ask afore he goes off so. Mammy 
worries when she don’t know where her little man is.” 

“Unc’ Lisher don’t ask when he goes,” Sammy argued 
in excuse. 

“Oh, but Uncle Lisher is a great big growed-up man: 
the’ wouldn’t nothin’ hurt him. S’posin’ a bear ketched 
Sammy?” 

“T do’ know, ’cause I hain’t got no brother to shoot 
him, as Mr. Tocksoose had when a bear come right top 
on him. Baby couldn’t, ’cause she hain’t big ’nough. Say, 
I’m a-goin’ tu ask Darkter to bring me one.” 

“Or s’posin’ he got lost, same as Aunt Polly did oncte 
an’ would ha’ died ’way off in the woods if Daddy hedn’t 
faound her?” 

“Oh, I’d holler an’ he’d find me,” he answered, in the 
fullness of perfect faith. 

“Well, he mustn’t go way so any more,” said Huldah 
in final disposition of the question. 

Having this rule impressed upon him, Sammy’s next 
visit to the Indian camp was made with his mother’s per- 
mission. As he drew near he heard no sound but the 
continual babbling of the brook and the occasional join- 
ing with it of a wood thrush’s song, like a jangle of sil- 
ver bells. When he came to the place he found it quite 
deserted—the dingy tent gone, the beds of everygreen 
twigs naked of blankets, the fire dead, the last. used 
wooden spit and broiler slanted over the cold ashes be- 
neath the blackened crotches and pole on which the ket- 
tle used to swing as it-bubbled and seethed so cheerily. 
The ground was littered with shavings, refuse splints and 
scraps of birch bark warped into yellow rolls. It all 
looked so desolate and deserted that poor Sammy was 
heavy hearted enough over the departure of his friends— 
gone like summer birds, without warning or farewell. 

OWLAND E. Rostnson. 
[To BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK.] 


On hes. West Coaiit; 


Tarpon Sprincs, Fla., Dec. 30.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Home once more! After two months of very 
pleasant outing the Kingfisher is again at her moorings 
in the Spring. 

What did we shoot? How many fish did we catch? 
To answer both questions at once: We did not go to 
shoot or fish, but to do any or neither, as the notion 
took us.” The cruise was organized with the understand- 
ing that we were to be absolutely free to go as far, to 
stop as long, and to come back when we got ready. We 
wanted to get out doors, to stroll_on the beach—gather 
shells, watch the fish and the birds, explore every little 
bay or creek that promised anything of interest. To 
be at home wherever we were, to start when we pleased 
and stop when we got ready. 

The programme was faithfully carried out, and the 
cruise was one of the few things in life to be looked back 
to without regret or a wish to change. 

But I did not set out to tell you about the cruise alto- 

ether. That will do for another time—that is, providing 

OREST AND STREAM readers want it. 

The outing was delightful, but I was glad to get home 
all the same. Glad to meet my friends, glad to see my 
home, to see my trees, my roses, pet my cats and my 
chickens, pick up my correspondence, but gladdest of all 
to read up the good old Forest anp Srream. It gets 
better every day. When I got hold of the first paper of 
“Sam’s Boy” IT was happy. What a debt we all owe Mr. 
Robinson! May his shadow never be less! 

And I have a tittle jubilee of my.own to tell you about 
too. | of your’ readers know I have long been 
searching for an old book—“Tales of the Ocean.” Well. 
it’s here at last, after twenty years of searching. Eureka! 
Tt came pots was away, $A is Ferm quietly laid 
it away for'a Christmas surprise—and it was a surprise, 
too. The Old-book that had not seen for Bity years 
jt seemed like the renewal of an old friendship. After’ all 















the time, it was as familiar as though I had laid it down 


but yesterday. It almost made me a boy again. I am 
more easily pleased than I used to be. any things 
which I u to take quite serious seem petty to me 
now. I wonder if age brings the same change to. all. 
And Antler is gone. Only a short time ago (Oct. 12) 


he wrote me, “li I live through January I. shall be 


eighty-eight years old. I cannot expect many more years 
or eyen months.” He was a great admirer of Nessmuk, 
and never wrote me without speaking of him. As one 
said who’ knew Mr. Stratton well, “He was a kindly, 
lovable old man.” 

I was glad Sir Thomas did not get the Cup, and yet 
I rather hoped he would sometimes. He made a gen- 
tlemanly fight for it, and if any one ever deserved to 
win it was Sir Thomas Lipton. He won something bet- 
ter, however—the love and respect of all who met him. 
The Shamrock was a good boat, but the old Cup has 
become so wonted to America that it will take a very 
good boat to carry it off. The first yacht race I ever saw 
was when the America won the Cup in 1851, and it only 
seems a few days ago. I was but a lump of a boy, but I 
remember it well. I suppose everything in the boating 
line is very quiet now in New York waters, about the 
time our boating begins. We used to have races every’ 
Saturday, but now we have nothing but cruises, and we 
get lots of fun with them, too. -But perhaps I am, spin- 
ning too much of a yarn. I have forgotten just what I 
wanted to say, anyway, and so I think I'll stop. I sup- 
pose your waste basket is of good size. Hoping so, I’ll 
say so ‘long. TARPON. 


P. S—It’s raining like fun. I éxpect it’s snowing in 
New York. 








Hatural History. 





Some Animal Traits. 


CHILLICOTHE, O., Jan. 3.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Several months ago we were told through the columns of 
FoREST AND STREAM that many of the faults and crimes 
of men were not peculiar to the highest order of the ani- 
mal kingdom alone, but were met with in the lower 
orders, and numerous instances of acts which we call 
crimes were cited as occurring among animals. It 
should not be forgotten that many traits and acts of high- 
est esteem in man are habitually practiced among. ani- 
mals, several of which are pointed out in inclosed clip- 
ping from Public Opinion, which is an abstract of Dr. 
Woods Hutchinson’s paper in the Contemporary Re- 
view: 

Although many painful. instances are on record of the 
ruthless destruction by animals of the young and females 
of other species, or even of their own, yet there is, I 
think; iittle question that in the. main there runs a sort 
of unwritten law through the animal kingdom, that in- 
fancy, and even childhood, are entitled to certain rights 
of immunity which must be respected. Indeed, I think 
most exceptions to this rule would be found to depend on 
some curious connection in the ani:nal mind between 
size and strength, for most of them «re in the cases of 
small animals, between whom and their young victims 
there is not so much discrepancy in size. In fact, the 
balance may be in favor of the victim. Certain of the 
smallest animals, such as stoats, weasels, martens, etc., 
are the worst offenders in this réspect, and dogs which 
can be easily urged to chase a lamb or a calf will turn 
aside from and refuse to attack blind kittens or very 
young rabbits. 

The attitude of animals toward the young of their own 
species is, we think, almost uniform, mest of us having 
probably seen instances of it. I was once the possessor 
of a fine English setter, a dog of a most Hibernian de- 
light in the “fog o’ fightin’,” and extremely jealous, to 
the degree of quarrelsomeness, of every 1iyal that came 
about the place. He would face any dog, and, indeed, had 
thrashed and been recognized as the master of most in 
the neighborhood, but if a young puppy or kitten were 
suddenly presented to him he would turn tail and flee 
in apparently abject terror. If he came into the house 
and found a puppy (of which there were usually one or 
two in stock in those days) sprawling upon the hearth- 
rug, he would turn and bolt as if he had seen a snake, 
and refuse to return until he thought the coast was. clear. 
And several of my hounds appeared to possess this curi- 
ous “puppy-dread” in less degree. 

It might also be mentioned in this connection that, as 
a rule, no dog of size or courage will condescend to at- 
tack a smaller or obviously weaker dog, unless the re- 
marks and actions of the latter become insulting beyond 
endurance. The little dog seems to realize this thor- 
oughly, so that it may almost be taken as a general rule 
that the smaller the dog the more quarrelsome and abu- 
sive he is. The attitude of dogs and other domestic ani- 
mals toward the babies or children of the family to which 
they belong, and which they probably regard as adopted 
into their own family circle, is a familiar illustration of 
this same ieeling. Nor is this simply a matter of affec- 
tion for the particular individual; on the contrary, its 
purely impersonal and, ii we might use the term, ab- 
stract character is sometimes most curiously shown. 

This sense of obligation to intefere actively on behalf 

of the younger or weaker members of their species is 
widely spread throughout the animal kingdom. In at- 
tempting to capture young pigs, which have escaped from 
their pen, and are running at large among the herd of 
perhaps fifty or sixty full-grown hogs, it is necessary to 
be most circumspect in your method of picking up a 
youngster, for if once his shrill little squeal of distress is 
raised you will have the entire herd down on you.at once, 
bristles up, tusks gnashing, and fierce, barking war cry 
ringing. Cattle have the same curious susceptibility to 
the cry of a frightened calf, especially in their half wild 
condition, upon the ranges. To startle suddenly a young 
calf from jts nest in the long.gress or the sagebrush 
upofi the plains is one of the riskiest experiences that can 
fall to your lot. 

Among our. bird cousins the response to this.cry is 
almost equally prompt. By far the most. effective means 
of bringing birds about you for the purpose of cultivating 


their acquaintance, after you have settled yourself, field 


AND SinkAM. 


THE GREAT ANT-EATER—DRAWN FOR FOREST AND STREAM BY EDWIN LUTZ, 


glass in hand, with your back against a tree trunk, is to 
Place your lips to the back of your hand in the kissing 
position and suck in the air vigorously while keeping 
them firmly pressed, this giving rise to a half squeaking, 
half whistling sound that closely resembles the cry of a 
young bird in distress. It is astonishing how quickly 
this will sometimes cause an apparently deserted thicket 
to become fairly alive with birds, all in a state of anxious 
excitement. 

No self-respecting dog will bite a female, except in 
the extremest need of self-defense; though I am sorry 
to say that the lady herself, as a rule, has no scruple 
whatever about punishing, to the full extent of her power, 
any individual of the opposite sex that happens to be 
inferior to her in size or strength. So strong is this un- 
willingness to strike a femal that few male hounds will 
attack a she wolf or even follow her trail. Something of 
the same deference to the gentler sex may be seen among 
horses. Although a horse will promptly attack any other 
horse which may interfere with him, either in the field 
or in harness, he will very seldom attack a mare. Farm 
horses which can not be worked alongside of any other 
horse on account of their savage tempers, may be safely 
yoked in double harness with a mare. Mares, on the 
other hand, will attack either their own or the opposite 
sex without the slightest hesitation whenever they “feel 
dispoged,” yet I have never seen serious or retaliatory 
resistance offered by the !atter. 


The Great or Giant Ant-Eater. 


Art the new zoological gardens in Bronx Park there is 
on exhibition from Venezuela a giant ant-eater, one of 
the most outlandish looking creatures in all the domain 


of nature. It isan animal about 2% feet high. The body 
and tail taken together measure about 7 feet in length. 
The tail is usually carried curved over the back, draping 
and shading the body. In appearance the bushy tail 
may be likened to a clump of ornamental grass. The 
head is very small, but it is prolonged into a snout a 
foot or more in length. The mouth is at the extremity of 
this snout. 

The ant-eater belongs to that group of the animal 
kingdom known as the Edentates, a class usually tooth- 
less. If they have any teeth at all, they are few in num- 
ber, of a rudimentary or simple form, in the back of the 
head. The ant-eaters are toothless. They resemble in 
this respect birds, and they furthermore bear a re- 
semblance to the bird creation, in the possession of a 
muscular gizzard-like stomach. One feature of the 
Edentates is that they all have some peculiarity in the 
covering of the body. The armadillo, for instance, has a 
shell of armor; the pangolin, a series of shingle-like 
scales; the aard vark, native to the Transvaal,.a pig-like 
skin, scantily covered with hair, and lastly the ant-eater 
with a bushy tail and the body plentifully covered with 
hair. 

The ant-eater is in many ways unlike other animals. 
The most striking dissimilarity is in its mouth, which 
does not open and shut with an up-and-down move- 
ment of the lower jaw, as that of all other quadrupeds; 
but it is a mere aperture, opening only enough to admit 
of the passage of the foot long whip-like togue. 

In captivity the ant-eater is fed on bread and milk. 
In its native haunts, the forests of South America, it 
feeds exclusively on termites, or, as they are commonly 
called, white ants. These termites abound in the wilds 
of tropical America, and the ant-eater tears open with 
its sharp fore claws their conical mud nests, and with 
its slender tongue licks up the inmates out of every nook 
and crevice. 

The ant-eater has a queer way of walking—it is the 
manner in which it uses its fore limbs. The claws of its 
fore limbs are so constructed that they are incapable of 
sustaining the weight of the body, but are turned back- 
ward, compelling the animal to stand and walk on the 
outer surface of the wrists. When it ambles around, awk- 
wardly, as it appears, it seems to be using two amputated 
fore limbs. : 

The specimen at the zoological gardens is of a gentle 
and harmless disposition, allowing itself to be handled. 
The keeper can stroke its head with impunity. There is 
of course no danger of being bit by this toothless 
creature. It is now temporarily quartered in the green- 
house. Epwin Lutz. 


Would Have Done for the Cat. 


Mr. Proctor’s nightingale stories from Brooklyn were : 
’ “fine. It is astonishing how a man can take the common- 
“place liberating of a bird and make two pages of fascinat- 


and plunked it into those cats. 


Senator Hoar’s Bird Bill. 


Mr. Hoar introduced the following bill, which was read 

twice and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
A Bill for the Protection of Song Birds. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United. States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That the importation into the United States of 
birds, feathers, or parts of birds for ornamental purposes, 
or for any purpose except for food, be, and the same is 
hereby, prohibited: Provided, however, that nothing 
herein contained shall be construed as prohibiting the 
importation of birds for museums, zoological gardens, or 
scientific collections, or the importation of living birds 
or of feathers taken’from living birds without injury to 
the bird. The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby author- 
ized to make regulations for carrying into effect the pro- 
visions of this section. 

Sec. 2. That the transportation of birds, feathers, or 
parts. of birds, to be used or sold, except such as ate 
excepted in the first section of this act, from any State 
or Territory of the United States to or through any other 
State or Territory of the United States, is hereby prohib- 
ited. Whoever shall violate the provisions of this section 
shall, upon conviction in the district where the offense 
shall have been committed, be punished for each such 
offense by a fine of $50. 

Sec. 3. That the sale, keeping or offering for sale, 
within any Territory of the United States, or within the 
District of Columbia, of birds, feathers, or parts of birds, 
for ornamental purposes, except such as are excepted in 
the first section of this act, be, and the same is hereby, 
prohibited. Whoever shall violate the provisions of this 
section shall, upon conviction, be punished for each such 
offense by a fine of $50. 


Some Connecticut Birds. 


South Norwa.k, Conn., Jan. 1.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Having received much pleasure and profit from 
reading the natural history columns in your paper, please 
permit me to add a couple of bird notes in the hope that 
they will interest some bird lover and perhaps further en 
lighten me, should some one care to answer them. 

First—I want to make a bid for hearing the phoebe the 
first and last time in 1899. I heard one calling on the 
morning of Feb. 21, and the next day a storm was upon 
us and I heard him not for several days. } 

Dec. 23 I was in the woods and heard a phoebe, but 
his notes seemed more sad than usual; perhaps because 
the bare woods, bringing memories of the fast dying 
year, made me more than usually responsive to his plain-. 
tive voice. 

Will some one kindly tell me what the phoebe, an in- 
sect eating bird, is doing in Connecticut at such times of 
the year? True, we-had been enjoying mild weather, but 
I have not noticed any flies or mosquitoes about. 

And again on Christmas day my brother and I drove 
into our woods, and as we did so saw a bluejay fly from 
some low perch in front of us. 

We stopped the horse about 8 feet from a young oak 
to which many of the leaves were still hanging. We must 
have been there fully a minute, when there was a commo- 
tion among the oak leaves and another bluejay flew out 
from about 10 feet from the ground and flew rapidly 
away in a very frightened manner, it seemed to me; but 
as I have never been able to get near enough to study 
Mr. Jay, this fact is only an opinion. 

My brother says he has come upon bluejays in like 
manner before, while hunting, and ventured an opinion 
that the bird was asleep, and certainly it appeared so to 
me. Can any one throw any light upon the subject? 

Wixzur F. Sirs. 


Littte Rock, Ark., Jan. 5§.—During Christmas week a 
beautiful male specimen of our wild pigeon was shi 
to one of our merchants from Cabot, Ark., along with a 
bunch of quail, and for several days this bird was exposed 
to view with the inscription, “Wild pigeon—the last of his 
species.” I can yet recall the time in the later seventies 
were 
at the very 
hundreds of 


matter of it. I should have procured shot one 
CG 7 


Some time ago there appeared an article purporting that 
these birds had been found in large numbers in Porto 
Rico, but I am certain from a description furnished me 
by Lieut. J. W. L. Phillip, and who has kindly looked 
into the matter for me, that this is erroneous, as none 
of three kinds of pigeons to be found on the island re- 
semble our bird to any extent, either in appearance or 
habit. At least, so the Lieutenant states, and as he is 
familiar with our bird he is certainly in a positon to 
know. AUL R. LiTzKE. 


PertH Ampoy, N. J., Jan. 4.—A resident of this vicinity, 
who ought to know wild pigeons when he sees them, 
claims to have seen a flock of these birds yesterday about 
three miles from this city. ick. Bh. 


Game Bag and Gun. 
Getting a Rocky Mountain Goat. 


I was satisfied that we were in a goat region. On 
the top of the first range that we had climbed | had seen 
the teil-tale bunches oi white hair on the stunted pine 
bushes. But there was no fresh sign. The goats. had 
evidently taken their departure long before. ‘Lhe ques- 
tion was where had they gone? it was encouraging, 
however, to know that we were where they had been. We 
next struck for a range some seven or eight miles from 
camp. The first night we camped well up and at the 
base of the highest peak. After supper two of the boys 
who could not resist the temptation to take a little tramp 
before turning in for the night skirted to the east and 
caught sight of a single old billy. They chanced a, shot 
at him from about a half-mile, and the goat stood nor 
upon the order of his going. : 

The next morning we were up and off by daylight. 
The first mile was comparatively easy climbing, and we 
kept together. We then stopped for rest and final con- 
sultation. Before us loomed the mountain, one great 
mass of perpendicular rock. Could we reach the top? 
It certainly did look doubtful. We scanned the whole 
side of the mountain, but not a sign of life was visible. 
So bare were the rocks that it seemed impossible for an 
object as large and conspicuous as a goat to conceal itseli. 
Again we started; this time every fellow for himself. 
When something like half-way up I heard a noise, and 
upon looking around found that one of the other fellows 
had struck my trail some 20 or 30 feet behind me. We 
both stopped, and had scarcely done so when he caught 
sight of a goat passing on a ledge not 15 feet below. It 
was on the trot. He yelled to me and I quickly dropped 
to where he had reported the goat. I found a well-detined 
trail, but the goat was gone, and we saw it no more. 
Where it went was to both of us a mystery. So close 
had it passed that we could almost have poked it off, and 
while we could apparently see every spot on that side of 
the mountain, that goat was gone. 

The top of the peak we were climbing was crescent 
shaped, and possibly three-quarters of a mile long. We 
had scarcely reached the northern horn of the crescent, 
when we spied a — far below us crossing a snow bank 
and headed for the extreme southern crest. He was a 
big fellow, and as he did not seem to be traveling rapidly 
we started with the intention of heading him off. Before 
we were half-way he had reached the top. Pausing, he 
stood there for at least five minutes and watched us.. I 
shall never oy on the sight. He stood upon the very 
topmost rock, his white form standing out clear and 
distinct against the blue sky. I had seen pictures like 
it; I had never expected to see the reality. At last he 
disappeared upon the opposite side. When we reached 
the spot where he stood, which took us half an hour, not 
a sign of our goat could we discover. The ridge was 
scarcely wide enough to stand upon, and it was almost 
frightful to look around. On the one side 2,000 of more 
feet of perpendicular rock and still far below the smoke 
of our camp-fire. On the other side feet almost 
straight down into a mountain lake blue as a robin’s 
egg. On the way back my companion slipped while 
crossing a snow bank, but in almost miraculous manner 

ht after falling some 15 feet. My blood runs cold 
to this think of it. Steeper than 
gan slide, and 
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our home camp two days before we were planning an-— 
other attempt. This time we decided upon a mountain to 


the north some six miles and a continuation of the ridge* 


we had first climbed, the one upon which we had seen 
the goat hair. So far as known no one had ever scaled 
its precipitous walls. So there were two things in view: 
We wanted to reach the top of this mountain and we 
wanted a goat. There were four of us who decided to 
make the attempt, my wife and Teddy and Gager and 
myself. We thought we could make it by being out one 
night. We each took a blanket and the smallest pos- 
sible amount of provisions. I was the only one who 
carried a rifle. The first three miles was up a_valley 
through such timber as can be found only in the North- 
west. At first we had a blazed trail to follow, but this 
played out at a little deer meadow, and from there on we 
had to pick our way. So thick was the timber that we 
could but seldom catch even a glimpse of the sur- 
rounding mountains. We at last reached the base of the 
mountain and commenced its ascent. There was noth- 
ing exciting about this. It was simply slavish work. So 
steep was it that we had a great part of the way to pull 
ourselves up by our hands. The lower slope was thickly 
covered with timber and the grass was so slippery that 
it was unsafe to trust your foot upon it. ur packs, 
though not heavy, seemed to weigh a ton. As evening 
came on, we commenced looking for water. We were 
by this time almost out of the timber. Indeed all that 
was left was a bunch now and then and scattering trees. 
We were not high enough for snow. We were pretty 
well tired out, and at last finding a sheltered spot for the 
night and plenty of wood at hand we dropped our packs 
and made camp. Gager and I went on to see if we could 
find water. We were on the edge of a plateau, and I felt 
sure water could be found at no great distance. Passing 
through a belt of timber, we came out upon a little park. 
Pausing a moment to reconnoiter, I saw some 200 yards 
away a buck looking at us. While trying to point him 
out to my companion, he trotted off. We also noticed 
fresh sign of bear. The ground was turned over almost 
as though hogs had been there. Water we found in 
abundance, and filling our cups we returned ww the 
women. After supper we made up a huge fire, and 
shortly after our signal was returned by those at camp. 
We knew they were pitying us away up there on the side 
of the mountain, but not for one instant did we wish 
to change places with them. We slept, too, in spite of 
the cold, and our scanty breakfast tasted like more. We 
thought we could make the top and back at night. We 
had already given up getting back to camp and had de- 

cided to put in the whole day exploring the mountain. 
So we left our blankets and took a lunch for dinner. 
Rid of our packs we climbed rapidly and with ease. 
Passing through the little park, two fine bucks gracefully 
"loped off a short distance, and then, with heads thrown 
back, eyed us with wonder. Soon our real climb com- 
menced. Up, up we went, until there was left 500 or 
600 feet. Our women thought they could: make it, and 
of course if they could: we could. We were climbing 
along the back bone, which ended in the top. We had 
left all timber far below us, and were now in the region 
of snow. Repeatedly we saw goat beds made in the 
loose shale, some of them looking as though the oc- 
cupant had fled upon our approach. But not a goat 
did we see. There were so many of us that I despaired 
of getting within shooting distance even if we saw them. 
Twelve o’clock found us not over 200 feet from the top, 
up to which was an unbroken snow field. Pausing, we 
discussed matters. We had no alpenstocks, we were 
worn out, and, to make a long story short, we decided 
that it was the better part of valor to give up reaching 
the top. : : 
So we descended to a little platteau overlooking a much 
larger one, which after several sudden descents ended 
in the ledge where we had camped the night before. We 
were some thousand feet above this, however, and a 
mile away. We were on short rations, and our lunch 
was soon disposed of. I then suggested that I circle off 
and see if I could not find a goat, while the three re- 
maining were to take a good rest and make a bee line 
for our camp. So shouldering my rifle, 1 was gone. 
The walking was easy. The entire mountain had once 
been crossed by a glacier, and its track was as plain as 
that of a snake across a dusty road. The grooves and 
channels in the solid rock were as plain as though just 
made. I could see for a mile or so. So interested did I 
become in the scenery spread out before me that I cov- 
ered ground rapidly. I was sure that if there were goat 
or bear around I could easily see them. At one time a 
rock came bounding down from the heights a safe dis- 
tance away. I watched it come, jumping sometimes 100 
feet in the air. I looked from whence it came, but could 
see nothing. I came upon a dust bath several feet in diam- 
eter, which was plainly used by some large animal. ‘I sat 
down and looked it over. Clearly it was fresh, for an- 
other, some yards away, was old and had not been used 
since a rain had turned the dust to mud. I could see 
tracks all around. Each track was made up of two 
kidney-shaped depressions, the two being about 3 inches 
across. What could they be? I at last gave it up and 
went on. I stopped thinking of goat as I got lower 
down, and crossing the little park where we had seen the 
deer reached a spring where we had put some dried. 
apricots to soak on our way up. They were still there, 
and those whom’! had left on the mountain had not re- 
So I lay down and went to sleep. I was 
aroused after half an hour by their return. They had a 
great story to tell. As soon as I had left them they lay 
down to take a rest. Three of them had already dropped 
asleep, and my wife a gece gone, pen sie Pare . 
li noise and open er ey ere, not 30 ice 
the others, and they a8 ook. 
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- eut the story short, I 


and left them: They told me exactly where they had seen 
them, and back I started as fast as-I could go. Reach- 
ing the spot they had indicated, and looking over, what 
was my disappointment to find the goats gone. I sat 
there a while, but not a sight of them did I catch. I 
finally circled off to the left, slowly scanning every foot. 
It surely seemed the irony of fate that I should miss 


them. While sauntering along I chanced to turn par-. 


tially around. What was that yonder at the edge of that 
snow bank? Was it a rock or was it alive? 1 watched 
it closely. There was something about it which was 
strangely like a head and ears. At last I made up my 
mind that it was merely a rock. Just after starting, [ 
turned again, and in time to see my rock walk over the 
ridge. I ran over the snow as fast as I could go. I 
made little noise, and soon stood where I had seen the 
goat, but where had he gone? He could not have got- 
ten far. I could see all around perfectly. It was a sec- 
ond mysterious disappearance. I was disgusted. 

It-was getting late, and I said to myself, “I’ll go back 
where they saw the goats and sit there until I have but 
time to get back before dark.” So back I trudged in no 
very good humor. Arriving at the spot, I sat down. I 
must have been there fifteen minutes meditating on 
things in general and wondering why I should have 
worked so hard and had but caught a glimpse of a goat, 
while others had gone to sleep and had one almost walk 
over them. I had about made up my mind to give it up, 
when a slight noise attracted my attention. It was a 
slight sound, as of a sliding pebble. How I strained my 
eyes and ears! Soon the same sound again, and there, 
just to the left of the little valley, walked forth a goat 
feeding along undisturbed. Instantly I took in the situ- 
ation. He was too far to risk a shot. I must make sure 
of this one. Running around a slight elevation, and 
in the direction the goat was feeding, I again peered over 
the ledge. My heart stood still, bat there he was. 
could not get nearer. It was now or never. I doubted 
if I could make the: shot. He was 100 feet below me 
and 200 yards away. It was getting dark, and I was all 
unstrung from my hard day’s work and hasty climb. But 
I must get him. Here was the chance I had been look- 
ing ‘for and working for. I raised my rifle, calculated 
for the last time the distance, and bringing all my re- 
serve nerve power into play, took aim and pulled the 
trigger.’ I was using smokeless powder, and at the crack 
of the rifle down went my goat. I could scarcely believe 
my eyes. How he did roll. I had shoved another shell 
in to take a running shot in case of necessity, but there 
was no call for it. 

How I got down that wall is more than I can tell. 
The wonder is that I did not break every bone in my 
body. Reaching the body, I had to roll it on down the 
mountain before I could get it on a place level enough 
to skin it. I made short work of this. The hide on the 
rump was without exaggeration 2 inches thick. He was 
fat as a butter ball. There were two or three things 
which surprised me. In the first place the size. He 
seemed to be as large as a Shetland pony, and must 
have weighed between. 400 and 500 pounds. His legs 
were short and very stocky. His hoofs were over 2 
inches in diameter, and after looking at them it was plain 
that the prints I had seen at the dust bath were goat 
prints. His hair or woll was full of dust, showing that 
he had lately taken a bath. I suspect that I had dis- 
turbed him in the afternoon, and that he had circled and 
climbed to where the party was resting. What sur- 
prised me more than anything else was the general un- 
wieldy build of the animal—not at all what I had ex- 
pected of an animal inhabiting the almost inaccessible 
mountain heights.. How they manage to get where they 
do is to me a mystery. By the time I got the skin off 
it was almost dark, and shouldering the load, which was 
all I could carry, I started for camp. When I got there 
tired but well satisfied, I could have easily eaten every- 
thing there was to eat in camp, but it must do for supper 
and breakfast for four. Next morning we were up early 
and simply ate everything that was left,.and it did not 
take long either. The trip down was hard work. The 
women divided my pack between them, while I swung 
on to my rifle and precious skin. In the bottom we lost 
our trail, but- came out all right, and finally reached 
camp between 4 and § in the afternoon, the hungriest 
set a cook ever tried to satisfy. L. O. V. 


Hunting Near a Great. City. 


Sport Within Fifty Miles of New York. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

As a country-bred and unwilling inhabitant of a great 
city, the ForEst AND STREAM is to me_a connecting link 
that weekly brings to my memory hunting exploits that, 
though past, cannot be forgotten. Only one who is situ- 
ated as I am can conceive the eagerness with which every 
Thursday night I receive ForEstT AND STREAM. As an 
interested reader of the contributors’ stories that 
mote the comradeship among American sportsmen from 
Maine to California, I believe it is the duty of all to keep 
the ball a-rolling. So I take up my humble pen, and 
though roughly and rudely expressed, will endeavor to 
show my fellow sportsmen of the Maine woods and 
Rocky Mountain slopes that there is a little sport left 
within fifty-miles of Greater New. York. 

On the editorial page of a recent issue of ForEsT AND 
STREAM was an article which stated in as many words 
that deer hunting on Long Island was like hunting sheep, 
and that deer there are so tame that it is the custom to 
touch them with whip while driving through their range. 
Now I have seen a large number during the last five 
or six years, but none have stayed an instant in my vicin- 
ity after they became aware of my presence. 

To get back to what I started to tell, I rode up on my 
wheel to C. I. 51, Tuesday night, Nov. 22, 1808, in- 
tending to stay over Wednesday and Thanksgiving. To 
had:a chance on Wednesday, but 
fying; as many of, my fellow. 





1 to. snow at-night.. Wh F 
light snow covered the ground, making fine rabbit track- 
ing—too fine to leave. my return until 
Sunday and started for cotton I pe ge dog; but 
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I’ve lived there for twenty years, except for the greater 
port of the last two-or threé years, so 1 knew every rab- 
‘bit the country round. I had a half-dozen rabbits at 
noon by snap-shooting at a gray streak (for they are well 
educated), besides those that I didn’t get. Being tired 
and wanting company, I hunted up Joe S., my old - 
ning comrade, without whom gunning is incomplete. 
He is a sportsman, one who guns for the sake of gun- 
ning, be the score many or none. Well, we got a few 
more rabbits before darkness brought the fun to an end. 
On Saturday morning Joe brought his dog and we got 
several more before Joe left to make preparations for 
the storm he said was coming. I ran into a flock of quail 
(which are very few and far between in my section) just 
before dark, and speedily gave myself the idea that I 
couldn’t hit a flock of barns, for I scored only one kill 
out of seven or eight shots, although I got.a few feathers. 

It snowed all day and night, increasing in violence until 
by Sunday morning it was a full-fledged blizzard, with 
a terrific gale, ‘that piled the snow in great drifts, hiding 
fences, and by filling railroad cuts stopped all trains 
thereby, making it impossible for me to return to town, 
over which I failed to shed any tears. Monday I put 
in shoveling snow, but on Tuesday the fever was on top, 
so I took the gun and went out for a few hours, The 
snow had made the scrub and underbrush one level, the 
snow being 2 feet deep in the woods. ‘I got three rabbits 
and quit. Near the house I saw eight quail in a bunch; 
they appeared too cold to fly, so I concludea they had 
troubles of their own, and passed them by. I met Joe 
in the evening and made arrangements for deer on the 
morrow. 

I awoke about 3 o’clock next morning, and on putting 
my head out of the window found to my intense disgust 
that it was trying to repeat Sunday’s blizzard. Sadly I 
returned to bed, taking a lookout about every hour. After 
breakfast the fever kept getting stronger, until by 10 
o’clock I made up my mind to go if it snowed blizzards. 
Soon after starting it lightened up a bit. The snow ap- 
peared to be about 3 feet on the level. This brought the 
scrub oaks, oak sprouts and small pines to one level, 
so progress was very slow; but.after plowing around for a 
couple ef hours or more, I struck a fresh deer track and 
instantly decided I was going the same way. After fol- 
lowing the tracks for a short distance, the deer took the 
alarm and of course went down wind, and although 
traveling was bad for the deer, it was still worse for me. 
After some distance of this work I took a long circle to 
break the wind business, and struck the trail some dis- 
tance ahead, near a swamp thicket, along a small brook. 
I had gone but a few yards, when out from the thicket, 
about 50 yards ahead, jumped the deer. Down it went at 
the first shot, but was up again. There were two more re- 
ports, and it was down to stay. I got there in a few 
jumps and found I had a large doe of about 180 pounds. 

After the first glow wore off, I began to remember 
that it was more than two miles from home, and that 
the snow was anywhere from above my knees up to my 
neck, and also that I had to go it alone. Well, I started 
to drag her (those yarns of throwing a freshly killed 200- 
pound deer on your shoulder I don’t believe), and 
progress was exceedingly slow. But, although it, was 
harder work than you could hire me to do for. love or 
money, my heart was in it, and along that deer had to 
come over swamp holes—snow on top, water underneath 
—through a thick tangle of swamp bushes and oak 
sprouts, with a short rest every few yards.. Meantime. the 
weather had cleared, and I knew that Joe would be. hunt- 
ing me up. Well, I reached the road, and progress was 
a little easier, but I was about played out (the spirit 
willing, but the flesh weak),. I managed to get about a 
mile, when Joe appeared in sight. A wild yell brought 
him as fast as he could come, and after the inevitable chaff 
was over, he wanted to know if any were left. So we 
buried the deer in the snow, and back we went. A fresh 
track was soon found, but it led us into a beautiful mess 
—snow up to the waist, with water underneath. The 
sun set, and it was growing dark; so we quit and made the 
best of our way back to where we had left the doe. 

It was pitch dark by that time, and our troubles began. 
We had neither rope nor string, but ran a stick through 
her forelegs and took turns in pulling along. The road 
had drifts like a ten-acre lot, and we went to the bot- 
tom at every step. Joe had a pair of thigh-boots, at 
which I had cast envious and longing eyes the night 
before; but they soon played him out. Well, we at last 
reached the railroad, where the traveling (after. what we 
had been through) was like sliding down hill. We 
reached home about 7:30, thoroughly done; but after a 
hot supper, agreed that it was the best fun we had ever 
gone through. After supper we cleaned the deer in the 
well house. The shots had raked clean through her, 
breaking her paunch and generally smashing things up. 
After wetting the deer down and recalling other hunts, I 
made for bed, and the deer season was over on Long 
Island. 

As far as I could learn, Joe and I were the only ones 
out the last day. This was my second deer this season, 
both unfortunately does, while Joe secured a buck. 
returned to town the next day, having enjoyed as good 
sport as can be had in this part of the country, and 
especially so near a large city. 

Long Island, with proper protection and no hounding 
(make note of it, no hounding) will furnish deer hunting 
for many years to come. 7 Lone IsLanp. 





Indian Territory Game. 

Editor Forest and Stream: 
Quail this year are not so plentiful as heretofore, doubt- 
less on account of the heavy rains during last spring. 
Prairie chickens are not so plentiful as in former years. 
I have seen several bunches of twenty-five or thirty each. 
Wild ducks are numerous, considering the small amount 
of feeding grounds; they consist mostly of green wing 
and cinnamon teal and mallards, with a few redheads 
and wood ducks. There have been several wild turkeys 
seen four or five miles north of here, and on Rush Creek, 
about thirty miles north of here, I have heard there are 
quite a number of deer. The game in general, , is 
rapidly becoming scarce on account of lax game 


ws, 
which allow netting of quail, poi fish and 
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The Maine Season. . 


Tre Maine Commissioners of Inland Fisheries and 
Game send us the following summary of the annual re- 
port, just filed with the Governor: 

The report of the Commissioners of Inland Fisherics 
and Game, just filed with the Governor, is a very inter- 
esting document, and though much briefer than last year, 
when the report was published for general distribution, 
presents many interesting and suggestive facts, 

Twenty hearings were held by the Commisioners upon 
request of citizens of the State for the erection of fishways 
in dams, and to regulate the times in which, and the 
citcumstances under which, inland fish might be taken in 
certain streams, ponds and lakes. 

Ten other petitions of like nature are on file yet to be 
acted upon. 

The $g00 appropriated by the Legislature for that pur- 
ose has been used to procure mounted specimens of 
irds and wild animals of the State. From the large num- 

ber of citizens who come to the State House specially to 
see these specimens there would seem to be no doubt that 
the people are in sympathy with this movement. 

The Commissioners say they have operated to their 
fullest capacity the four fish hatcheries and feeding sta- 
tions; that these have been more than ordinarily suc- 
cessiul; that they have lost less landlocked salmon and 
trout during the period from the time of hatching to the 
time of planting than in any previous year; that the com- 
petition for the product of these hatcheries is very keen 
among the people; that they have endeavored to treat 
every section of the State fairly in the distribution of the 
fish. There was taken during the fall of 1899, 870,000 land- 
locked salmon eggs, 1,000,000 trout eggs and 30,000 
brown trout eggs, which are now in the various hatcheries 
in the process of being hatched. 

That more people have come to Maine during the past 
poe to fish and hunt than ever before in any one year, 

ave caught more fish, killed more game in open- season, 
except thoose and caribou, than ever before in a single 


year. 

The supply of fish seems to keep pace fairly well with 
the constantly increasing demand; the need-of a large 
and mcdern hatchery, thoroughly equipped with latest 
devices and appliances for successfully hatching and feed- 
ing trout and landlocked salmon, is keenly felt. 


Game Supply. 

Deer are still as plentiful as ever, apparently. Caribou 
seem to have left our borders. There are still contiicting 
opinions about the moose; cow and small moose seem to 
be fairly plentiful, but the large bulls so much sought 
after are believed to be less plentiful than for some time. 
Partridges are unmistakably scarce; it is hoped that the 
law prohibiting their sale will prevent their wanton de- 
struction for the markets, and that this most valuable oi 
all game birds may be preserved to the State. 


Deer Shooting in September. 


The Legislature of 1899 enacted a-law that it should be 
lawful from Sept. 1 to Uct. 1 to take one deer for food 
purposes only, to be consumed in the locality where 
taken by the person taking the saine, in Oxford, Franklin, 
Somerset, Piscataquis, Fenobscot, Aroostook, Hancock 
and Washington counties, when on a fishing or hunting 
trip and camping out in these counties, on payment of $6 
by a non-resident and $4 by a resident; but a non-resi- 
dent, however, taking a deer as aforesaid must be in 
charge of a registered guide, or when entering upon the 
wild lands of the State with intent to camp and kindle 
Gres thereoa, during the months of June to November. 
Sour hundred and eighty-eight licenses were sold to non- 
residents and 191 to residents of the State. Two hundred 
and four licenses were sold for the shipment of 10 pounds 
of fish by one person, at $1 each; 87 licenses for the 
shipment of deer to the home oi the person killing the 
same, without the owner accompanying it, at $3 each, 
and two licenses for the shipment of moose, at $5 each, 
under the same conditions. 

The number of deer killed in September by virtue of 
these licenses was very small in comparison, and a good 
many purchased licenses who did not use them, and the 
appropriation for fish and game got the benfit of the 
sum paid. 

The Commissioners say: “It is doubtful if an addi- 
tional deer was killed in consequence of this law that 
would not have been killed illegally without it. Sep- 
tember is an open month for fishing, the last half of it 
for hunting partridges, and thousands of people are fol- 
lowirig the rivers, lakes and ponds, and camping around 
them in all northern Maine during this month, almost 
always having one or more rifles in the party. It is im- 
. possible to police this vast territory with wardens, and 
the tésult has been that deer have been taken constantly 
for food purposes during September, and the State got 
no benefit from it. It is not believed that ten additional 
men were in the woods in September in consequence 
of this law, and that the danger from forest fires cannot 
possibly be ptaeee in consequence. All non-residents 
camping: in the forests must be in charge of a registered 

uide, and every possible safeguard used to prevent forest 
Tee. It is believed when the wild land owners un- 
derstand the situation that they will see that their prop- 
erty is better safeguarded by this provision than ever 
before.” f 7% tit 

The guides are in favor of this law, as is evidenced by 
their report; they pronounce in favor of it by a majority- 
of more than two to one, while guides living in the 
eight counties where it is in force déclare in favor of it 
by a majority of more than three to one. 


Statistics. 


Total number registered guides, 1,780, 21 of whom were 
non-residents, 316 more than last year. 

Total number of days these guides have been employed 
in ‘their business, 75,600; 12.090 more days than last’ year. 

Number of residents emploving guides; 6,012, 192 more 


than last year: 
Number of non-residents employing guides, 9,300, 1,934 


more than last* year. 
Number of moose killed, 216, 44 less»than last ‘year. 
Namber: ‘of deer killed. 7,579, an off 
from jast yearoof 1,421. It's! ‘in mind ‘that 
. »the hunting season is year than ast. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


The number killed last year was 9,000, which averaged 
ee t day during the open season, so that the 
umber ‘killed this year i 
was 179 more than last year. : 
Total number of bears reported killed, 5, 
Total number of pounds of fish reported taken, 141,412. 
The law court has not Ie announced its decision upon 
the constitutionaiity of the guide law. 
Number of sporting oar licenses, 132. 
Amount of capital invested, $200,000. 
Number of guests entertained at the camps, 12,012. 
Number of licensed hunters and trappers, 52. 
Number of licensed dealers in deer skins, 20. 
Number of skins reported bought by these dealers, 


1,340, 

Average price paid per skin, 31 cents. 

Number of licensed retail dealers in deer, 43. 

Number of deer reported sold by these dealers, 121. 
for dogging deer. 

Twenty ties have been killed which were kept or tised 

There have been the usual number of prosecutions for 
infractions of the gatne laws, and more for illegal moose 
killing than any year previously. 

There are yet people in Maine, and so-called sportsmen 
who come to Maine, who slaughter cow and calf moose 
and bull moose in close season, notwithstanding the 
heavy penalties provided. 

More general interest appears to exist than heretofore 
in inland fish and game matters, atid public sentiment 
seems to be more and more in favor of a rigid enforce- 
ment of our inland fish and game laws. 


Financial Statement. 


The entire appropriation, including amount received for 
penalties and license fees, has been expended, and the bill 
of items, or itemized statement, of every bill allowed, and 
the name of each individual to whom allowed, with 
amount, numbering from 1 to 605 inclusive, with du- 
plicate vouchers, and all audited by the Governor and 
Council, is filed with the report. 


How..One; Antelope Died. 


“BELIEVE it’s going to storm, ’n’ we better rustle some 
fresh meat, I reckon.” That was Harry’s remark as he 
came in from feeding the team and found me coaxing 
the coffee to boil. 

As Harry generally knew when the supply was low, I 
thought maybe there was wisdom in his talk, and re- 
plied, ‘Al! right. Hook up as soon as we eat breakfast 
and I’ll overhaul the arsenal and be ready to go.” 

“Which way will we go?” asked Harry, as he sat down 
and began to lay in a supply of grub to last him all day. 

“Well, I hardly know.” 

“Look here, Comanch, ain’t no use goin’ up Powder 
River way, and that iake country up toward Coyote 
Butte is petered out, Timber. Creek breaks are dry as a 
arin horn, and Ward has run everything off of the 

ohkey Creek flats. S’pose we make a break for Stone- 
pile Vailey and Donkey Lake?” 

“Well, there has been a roundup over that way lately, 
but I guess we can try it anyhow. Hustle now, and hook 
up, while I get the guns ready and fill the water butt.” 

Half an hour later we were rolling along up the lake 
trail, facing a raw northwest wind and keeping our 
weather eye open for snow squalls. 

Four miles out Don Hardy met us. 

“Which way now?” he asked. 

“After ‘lope or anything else for fresh meat,” I an- 
swered. 

“See any sign as you came along?” 

“No. Say, you fellers better hunt yer hole ’n’ stay, 
that’s my advice, Goin’ to snow like jehu ‘fore long.” 

“Well, I guess we'll try it a while, snow or no snow; 
got to have something else than bacon in this man’s 
country.” 

“All right; luck to you. So ’long!” 

“So ’long!” 

We were in Stonepile Vally, when Harry said, “What’s 
that?” and pointed to a black spot at the lowest. point of 
a high pass, about a half-mile to the left. ““Snubbin’ post, 
I guess,” he continued, as we drove on. 

I knew a “snubbing post” had no busines away up in 
a high pass. It would be in an open flat if it was a post. 
So I took the glass and had a squint at the “post,” which 
proved to-be a big antelope buck standing stock still and 
watching us. We drove behind the same butte that he 
was on, or rather a spur that ran out from it, and jump- 
ing out with the Winchester I told Harry to wait until he 
heard me shoot, then drive for the sound. A brisk trot 
of 500 or 600 yards brought me to the main butte, where 
I climbed up until I had a view of the pass. The buck 
had walked on through, coming toward us, and was just 
lying down as I peeped over the top to locate him. 
looked the ground over carefully, and found that I had 
the most difficult kind of a stalk to make along a sidehill, 
with nothing for cover but a sparse growth of stunted 
sage brush, interspersed with a disagreeable amount of 
prickly pear. 

“Here is where I’ve got to do a tall sneak,” I thought, 
as I took off my hat, coat, glass and pistol, piled them 
under the shelter of a rock, stuck my knife in the top of 
my legging and dropped into the ‘head of a “washout” 
that would give me cover until I could reach the sage 
brush. When I got among the sage I wriggled as 
flat as I could make myself, and wished I was only an inc 
or 86 ‘thick. 

The buck lay with his back toward me and his head 
showing above the brush and about 400 yards away, so 
I had no easy task to stalk him. 

I had frequently killed antelope a long ways further 
than that, but I wanted to make a dead sure thing of 
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point of the buck’s shoulders. He paid no attention to 
me. I think he never saw me at all. I glanced along the 
barrel; it eld steady, I touched the trigger. A sharp 
whip-like crack followed the flash, and the buck dropped 
his ead d, stiffened his legs and didn’t even kick! Jump- 
, I stepped off 129 paces from where I knelt to 
where the antelope laid with a broken backbone and 
heart shot wide open. ; 

I cut his throat, and then went after my hat and coat, 
while Harry was driving up. e soon had him dressed 
and loaded in the wagon, and on the road home. 
the wey I got’ five sage hens with the six-shooter 
and a sharp-iail grouse with the rifle, almost in the door- 
yard, all of which were dressed and hung up for future 
reference, much to Harry’s satisfaction, for fresh meat was. 
a hobby with him, and I thought there was real pleasure 
in his gentle voice as he remarked, “Well, let ’er snow. 
We've got plenty fresh meat, anyhow.” 

Et ComaAncno. 


A Memory. 


“Herrto, Ashley! What are you doing with all that 
sheet lead?” asked Levi Roberts as we met New Year’s 
morning, 1875, a short distance from my home in Maine 
on a narrow sled road which led across open ground 
over several feet of snow and was used for hauling cord 
wood, bark etc., to town. 

“Oh, I am going to cut some shot. Want to have 
some fun with the rabbits down in Whitcomb’s Swamp. 
I was down there yesterday, and their roads are all hard. 
Must be a barrel of them there.” 

“Do you use cut lead in that old gun of yourn?” 

“Oh, yes; she shoots anything I put in her. Why, dad! 
nearly broke my neck for using up all his hobnail! 
tacks the day I got lost down in back of Dixmont Moun- 
tain. I got ten partridges and all the grays I could carry 
that “ Lem Plummer heard me shooting and came in: 
where I was. I didn’t know I was all turned around till! 
I heard Lem holler. He put me on the right track, so I 
got home all right. Lem told father I was lost, but I 
wouldn’t admit it.” 

“Are you going down to the old swamp to-day?” 

“Well, I was thinking of it, after I get the chores dome 
and some shot cut up. I haven’t turned the cattle out to 
water yet. Hired men went out early cutting wood over 
back of Boiling Spring, so I have all the work to do 
around the barns. Father and mother went up to 
Grandpa Webber’s for dinner. I didn’t want to go my- 
self, Rather have a shoot.” 

“Say, Ash, I know where there are three fine skunk 
holes; got ’em ail marked. Now if you'll take Jack, a 
pick and hoe and help me dig ’em out we will go snacks 
on ’em, We can get a dozen, sure, out o’ the three holes. 
ee are all in knolls and will be easy digging.” 

“I don’t dare take the dog,” I replied, “for the folks. 
went wild when he killed one under the barn last fall. 
Took two weeks to get the smell out of him.” 

“What do you care? We can have iots of fun, and be- 
sides we may get a black one. They’re worth $2 apiece: 
now and the striped ones are worth 50 cents apiece down: 
to Ed Nealley’s. Why, you can-get all the powder, shot: 
and caps you want for the rest of the winter, and a dol-- 
lar or so besides,” 3 

Levi’s arguments were more than I could stand, so 
after watering and feeding the cattle and horses I fas- 
tened everything up, took a pickaxe and hoe out of the 
tool house for Levi to carry, borrowed a few charges of 
shot from him, which I deposited in an old buckskin shot 
pouch, and strung my powder horn under my right arm. 
The next thing was to fix the stoves in the house and get 
a few doughnuts for lunch, as well as a large piece of 
newspaper for wadding. Thus prepared, we started out. 
Jack, my faithful companion on many a long tramp, 
irisked along in the lead. He was no pedigreed setter 
nor pointer; simply common, everyday dog—all ears and 
tail; but he could tree a partridge with any dog in that 
part of the State, and lick anything twice his weight. 

_“Say, Levi, where are the holes?” 

“There is one down back of Deacon Robertson’s, near 
Goose Rocks, and one down between Sucker Brook and 
Round Pond. I guess we'd better go down there first, 
hadn’t we?” 

“I don’t care; any suits me,” said I. Now that I was in 
for it the sooner we reached them the better it would be. 

We walked briskly up the road for half a mile or so, 
where we struck across country on the crust, which would 
hold except when over brush or under big trees. Above the 
crust we had 2 or 3 inches of light tracking snow, which 
had fallen the night before. The sun was shining brightly, 
melting the snow in places just enough to tread nicely. 
We made no noise except when we broke through the 
crust, which was qitite often; but that was nothing to 
us so long as we did not break through into water and 
soak our moccasins. We struck several fox tracks; also 
those of a bob cat. I wanted to follow the cat, as the 
tracks seemed to lead down into a large swamp which 
was near Round Pond, where we were to dig out the 
skunks. “All right,” said Levi. “You and Jack take a 
try at him, for he’s an old bitster and will give you a 
good . You will most likely find him over in New- 
comb’s bark piles. I’ll go and start in on the skunks. 
You holler you get to Sucker Brook.” 

Jack took up the tratk and we started in and out 
through thickets, down into the swamp, which was full 
of large hemlock H é 
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ill there. I set to loadin with a handful of powder 
“and 4 big wad of paper well rammed down, the old steel 
rod ringing as I sent it home; then a,good 3 ounces. of 
BBs and more newspaper on that. Then’I was ready. to 
. Shoot, all but the capping. My hand shook so that I 
had trouble getting an y waterproof cap from the 
box, dropping several in the snow. After placing it on 
the tube I raised the hammer, which I could only do by 
resting the muzzle on the ground and taking both hands 
ta it. Then taking most deliberate aim I fired. What 
happened seems almost a confused dream. That old gun 
knocked me over in the snow. My head felt gone. I 
seemed to be doing my thinking from a distance. My 
nose was bleeding, and seeing the blood on the snow, I 
feared a serious injury before I could get on to my feet 
and pull myself together. I realized that there was trou- 
ble. The cat had been wounded so badly that it had fallen 
from the tree, and Jack had started in to finish him; but 
the old chap was game; and such a fight I never saw be- 
fore. First it was dog and then cat on top. I grabbed 
my gun and ran in to help the dog; but before I could 
get a chance to hit the cat without hurting Jack the two 
were in between my legs, upsetting me; and in my anxiety 
to get away from them I received a scratch across the 
forehead, the scar from which I carry even to this day. 
After getting out of the mix-up I found an opening and 
hit the cat with the barrel of the gun, breaking his back. 
Then Jack finished the job. The old dog was so. mad that 
he kept biting and shaking the carcass for some minutes 
after life was extinct. 

Tying my handkerchief about my head I examined 
Jack. I found him pretty well done up—scratched and 
bitten in a dozen places. While petting and telling what 
a fine dog he was he lay down and began licking his 
wounds, I skinned the cat, which was the largest I had 
ever seen, and with the pelt slung over my shoulder we 
started out in search of Levi, finding him after about a 
mile tramp. 

“Did you get him?” called Levi, as he looked up from 
the hole he was digging, at our approach. 

“TI should say so! Just look at that skin. Ain’t that a 
sockdolager?” 

Levi examined the skin while I was narrating our ¢x- 
perience. 

“Well,” said he, “you got off lucky. It’s a wonder 

‘you don’t get killed, the way you load that old gun. 
hy, you used four times as much powder as you needed. 

Just wait. One of these days you'll lose the whole top 

of your head. Now you're here, just take a hand with 

that hoe. I’m sweating like a bull. See where I’ve 

‘traced ’em from—more’n 20 feet. I’m sure there must be 

: eg here. There were lots of tracks that-Jed into the 
ole.” 

He shoved a long stick down to. see which way it ran. 
We located the skunks at once, for as he poked with the 
stick the perfume that filled the air was awful. After dig- 
ging a short distance I could see one. Jack, who was 
watching the proceedings very carefully, saw him at the 
same moment, and brushing by me dove down into the 
hole and grabbed a big one, which he dragged out and 
killed, Levi and I keeping a safe distance. The stench, 
as you all know, is fearful when-a skunk is shaken up. 
After a great deal of coaxing Jack went in and got an- 
other. Then he would rol! in the snow and dirt to get the 
perfume out of his eyes. As soon as, he could see he 
would go after more. In all he killed six. Two were 
jet black, the others black and white. After skinning the 
six we started for the next hole, Jack lagging behind, 
tail between his legs. He had had Ghana stinks for 
one day. When we reached the other hole and started 
to dig, Jack looked on for a few moments, then dropped 
his tail and started for home. No amount of coaxing 
would bring him back; so, as the dog had left us in the 
lurch, we decided to wait until we got another one. 

When we reached my home it was nearly dark. The 
house was lighted up and I could see the flicker of a light 
up by the barns. I knew then that the folks. had returned 
and that my father was doing the chores that I was sup- 
posed to have done in the morning. 

“Good night, Ash,” said Levi at the gate. “I'll see you 
in a day or two.” 

“Why don’t you come in and get warm?” 

“Oh, no; I’ve got some traps to look after,” he called 
‘back, disappearing around the corner of the garden 

nce. 

I hastened into the woodshed and hung my accouter- 
iments in their proper. place, being careful to. place the 
‘cat skin where nothing would reach it, and went up to 
ithe barns to finish my work. Father and one of the hired 
men were feeding the cattle and horses. They did not 
notice me when I entered, 

“Hello,” said I; “is my work all done?” 

“You are a young hopeful, you are!” exclaimed my 
father as he swung the lantern around. so as to get a good 
look at me. “What in the world have you been doing? 
What’s the matter with your head?” nd he went on, 
without giving me a chance to reply: “Your mother is 
mad all through. Jack ran into the kitchen and sitting 
room, and now the whole house smells worse than a dye 


t. 

I told him of the bargain I had made with Levi, and 
how we had got two fine black. skunks and the fine cat 
skin that I was going to tan and make gloves out of. 
All he would say was: “That Levi Roberts ought to be 
ashamed of himself to.take you off with him, since all he 
wane t yon was to get the dog . fo in ate the 
‘skunks. y, you won't get any part of the money from 
uth I wouldn’t believe that red-headed cuss under 
oath.” 

Father was right. I never gota cent. I had to keep 
poor old Jack in the barn for ten days and. all my hunt- 
ing clothes—my father’s cast-off ones—had to be buried. 
For a while, indeed, it looked as though we would have 
ito bury poor old Jack. A. A. W. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
Trespass in Ohio. 


CLEVELAND, O., Jan. 5.—-Farmers and country justices 
of the peace in this. section of the State are reaping a 
haryest from*unwary huntsmen. Many are the 
luck tales told in consequence, A loud wail is going up 
from this and other sections of the State which may make 
itself heard in Columbus and thus bring relief to. sports- 
men who have been bled without remorse by cold-booded 
farmers, justices of the peace and constables. The relief 
may come in the shape of a bill which will define the 
rights of hunters when on other people’s property and 
the rights of the property owners themselves. For the 
present, however, the huntsmen are a much hunted class 
of men, who find it necessary to carry with them check 
books to prevent being jailed in some village lock-up. 

This applies only to townships east of Cleveland in 
Medina and Lake counties. Farmers in this locality, it 
is claimed, perfected a combination between constables, 
justices and themselves, early last summer. It was 
agreed that the funds collected in the shape of fines over 
and above the actual court expenses were to be divided 
among them and in this way not only rid themselves of 
troublesome huntsmen, but provide for a comfortable 
nest egg as well. The plan has been followed without 
any deviation. Sportsmen, during the bird season, were 
arrested without warning by constables and fined all the 
wayy from $10 to $50 for each offense. The arrests in 
nearly every case were on the charge of trespassing; but 
on one or two occasions for hunting rabbits with ferrets. 

Ohio statutes provide a fine of $5 for trespassing and 
$20 for hunting with ferrets without the permission of the 
owner of the land. Fines executed in nearly every case, 
however, were much larger than this, but were paid by 
the victims, who felt it was cheaper to pay up than to 
spend a week or two in jail. Once out of the power of 
the justices, many made threats of recovery, but never 
carried the matter further. The justices excuse themselves 
by declaring that the reason fines were so large was that 
in some cases several offenses were bunched together; 
that when a huntsman passed over the lands of Bill Smith, 
Jim Jones and John Johnson it constituted a triple offense. 

Sportsmen who became involved in the difficulties 
complained that instead of warning them off the lands, 
farmers on discovering them hastened for a constable and 
had them arrested without warning. 

To obviate a repetition of the difficulty next season, 
local sportsmen are preparing a bill that will be intro- 
duced in the General Assembly. It will define the rights 
of huntsmen as well as the rights of property owners. 
Should this fail in its effect the sportsmen will organize 
and will provide a fund for the purpose of contesting 
every case that comes up in the future. 

° Tuomas A. KniGut. 
‘New England. 

Boston, Jan. 8—At the annual meeting of the Maine 
Fish and Game Association, in Bangor, Jan. 3, the discus- 
sion turned mainly on two questions: that of an absolute 
close time on moose, and that of requiring non-resident 
sportsmen to take out licenses, Commissioner Carleton 
announced himself as opposed to an absolute close time 
on moose. Governor Powers favored a law requiring 
non-resident sportsmen. to be licensed, but believed the 
September licenes law, permitting the shooting of one 
deer in that month, to have been the cause of several 
forest fires. Commissioner. Oak favored the same law, 
and thought it had caused no increase in forest fires. 
Commissioner Carleton is in favor of the September 
license law, and showed that it had brought several: thou- 
sand dollars in to. the State treasury, while he did not 
believe that any more deer had been killed under the 
law than would have been taken any way. I. K. Stetson, 
A. M. Spear and E, C. Farrington, all prominent mem- 
bers of the Association, each announced himself as in 
favor of a law compelling non-resident sportsmen to be 
licensed. 

At the annual meeting of the Massachusetts Sportsmen’s 
Association the other evening the discussion was some- 
what prolonged on the question of better protection for 
birds, especially partridges, in this State. It was agreed 
that the past year had been the very worst for many 
years, the early open winter giving the hunters a chance 
to follow up the last partridge till destroyed. Without 
snow partridges, woodcock and quail have been easy 
prey for hunters with trained dogs, and it was agreed 
that the birds had suffered worse this year than ever 
before. It was suggested that the Legislature be asked 
to shorten the open season. It was also earnestly urged 
that a law be asked for prohibiting the selling of these 
game birds in the markets. But it was not announced that 
the game dealers will rise en masse to oppose such a law— 
which is the fact. Indeed, I am certain that the game 
dealers are already on the alert, and any bill looking 
toward the stopping of the sale of game in any 
manner will be most bitterly opposed. Money will be 
freely subscribed to fight it. he game dealers—and 
there are many of them—-say that they have many 
thousand dollars in extensive refrigerator plants; re- 
frigerators where they can store thousands - quail and 
other game birds. If they cannot sell the game stored, 
the money in these refrigerators will be lost. “What we 
want,” said one of the principal game dealers the other 
day, “is the right to sell ene at any time. Let the States 
where the game is killed do the protecting. We put our 
money into it, and to prevent our selling it deprives us of 
a vested right,” 

Another game dealer says that he has been in the. busi- 
ness for twenty years, and while granting that par- 
tridges are very scarce in the Boston markets, he believes 
that there are gust as many in New Hampshire, in Ver- 
mont, in the West, in Maine, as there ever was: “The 
reason we don’t them. is because of the non-trans- 
portation laws. se laws are a hindrance to commerce 
and unjust. My shippers write me that they take in lots 
of partridges and qa. but don’t care to ship them for 
fear of seizure by t wardens. Yes, I have had to 
go up to’ the ‘ouse to fight. foolish and- unjust 


game legislation a good’ many times, and-I am ready to do. 
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of the residents near these ponds, who love to fish from 
boat:, are — ice fisting: The local ponds near 
Lewiston and Auburn, Maine, are drawing many fisher- 
men, especially since the milder weather for the past three 
or four days. Good catches are being brought .in. 
A-noyel and very easily constructed trap. is in vogue,on 
many. ofthe. Maine ponds this winter. Its simplicity and 
cheapness. are among its merits. The fishermen need not 
even take the trouble to bring the traps or “tip-ups” home, 
especially if they have to go through any. woods to. the 
ponds. The trap consists of two sticks, cut in the bushes, 
as big as one’s thumb, a wire nail and a bit of red cloth. 
The larger of the two sticks, about 4 feet long, is shi i 
ened for setting upright.in the snow or in a little hole.in j 
the ice made with the ice chisel. The other or smaller 
stick is fastened crosswise of the upright stick, about 
midway, by driving a wire nail through both at the point 
of crossing. To one end of the lateral stick the line. is 
fastened and down into the hole to the baited hook.. To 
the other end of the cross stick the piece of red cloth is 
attached. The pickerel siezes the bait and attempts to 
go away with it. Down goes the line-end of the cross 
stick, and up goes the cloth end, the stick turning easily 
on the pivoted wire nail. The flag.is up and the fish is on. 
All is done-with a trap that does not cost one cent, and 
anybody that knows enough to fish at all and to keep 
out of the fishing holes himself, can make a dozen such 
traps while waiting for the fish to bite: SPECIAL. 


New York Fish and Game Interests. 


From Governor Roosevelt’s Message. 


Under this Commission great progress has been made 
through the fish hatcheries in the propagation of valua- 
ble food and sporting fish. The laws for the protection 
of deer have resulted in their increase. Nevertheless, as 
railroads. tend to encroach on the wilderness the temp- 
tation to illegal hunting becomes greater, and the danger 
for forest fires increases. There is need of great im- 
provement both in our laws and in their administration. 
The game wardens have been too few in number. More 
should be provided. None save fit men must be ap- 
pointed; and their retention in office must depend purely 
upon the zeal, ability and efficiency with which they per- 
form their duties. The game wardens in the forests must 
be woodsmen; and they should have no outside business. 
In short, there should be a thorough reorganization of 
the work of the Commission. A careful study of the re- 
sources and condition of the forests on State land must 
be made. It is certainly not too much to expect that 
the State forests should be managed as efficiently as the 
forests on private lands in the same neighborhoods, and 
the measure of difference in efficiency of management 
must be the measure of condemnation or praise of the 
wav the public forests have been managed. 

The subject of forest preservation is of the utmost im- 
portance to the State. The Adirondacks and Catskills 
should be great parks kept in perpetuity for the benefit 
and enjoyment of our people. Much has been done of 
late years toward their preservation, but very much re- 
mains to be done. The provisions of law in reference to 
saw mills and wood-pulp mills are defective and should 
be changed so as to prohibit dumping dyestuff, sawdust 
or tan bark in any amount whatsoever into the streams. 
Reservoirs should be made; but not where they will tend 
to destroy large sections of the forest, and only after a 
careful and scientific study of the water resources of the 
region. The people of the forest regions are themselves 
growing more and more to realize the necessity of pre- 
serving both the trees and the game. A live deer inthe 
woods will attract to the neighborhood ten times the 
money that could be obtained for the deer’s dead car- 
cass. Timber theft on the State lands is, of course, a 
grave offense against the whole public. 

Hardy outdoor sports, like hunting, are in themselves 
of not small value to the national character and should 
be encouraged in every way. Men who go into the wil- 
derness—indeed, men who take part in any field sports 
with horse or rifle—receive a benefit which can hardly be 
given by even the most vigorous athletic games. 

There is a further and more immediate and practical 
end in view. A primeval forest is a great sponge which 
absorbs and distils the rainwater; and when it is. de- 
stroyed the result is apt to be an alternation of flood and 
drought. Forest fires ultimately make the land a desert 
and are a detriment to all that portion of the State trib- 
utary to the streams through the woods where they oc- 
cur. Every effort should be made to minimize their 
destructive influence. We need to have our system of 
forestry gradually developed and conducted along scien- 
tific principles. When this has been done it will be pos- 
sible to allow marketable lumber to be cut everywhere 
without damage to the forests—indeed, with positive ad- 
vantage to them; but until lumbering is thus conducted, 
on strictly scientific principles no less than upon princi-, 
ples of the strictest honesty toward the State, we cannot 
afford to suffer it at all in the State forests. Unrestrained 
greed means the ruin of the great woods and the drying 
up of the sources of the rivers. 

Ultimately the administration of the State lands must 
be so centralized as to enable us definitely to. place .re- 
sponsibility in respect to everything concerning them, 
and to demand the highest degree of trained: intelligence 
in their use. 

The State should not permit within its limits factories 
to make bird skins or bird feathers into articles of orna- 
ment or wearing apparel. Ordinary birds, and especially 
song birds, should be rigidly protected. Game birds 
should never be shot to a greater extent than will offset 
the natural rate of increase. All spring shooting, should 
be prohibited and efforts made by correspondence with 
the neighboring States to secure its prohibition within 
their borders. Care should be taken not to. encourage 
the: use of cold storage or other market systems which. 
are a benefit to no one but the wealthy epicure who,.can 
afford to pay a heavy price: for Juxuries,; Th 
tend to the destruction of the game; which | 
most severely upon the very men fapacity- 
apnealed to in order to secure its extermination,. 
e Open season for the di species of 
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West Virginia Deer. 

Romney, W. Va.—Editor Forest and Stream: Not since 
the days of the old-time hunters, with their old rifles and 
coonskin caps, has there so much hunting and so 
much game killed in. Hampshire county as there 
this fall. In years gone by it was no unusual scene to 
see a wagon on the streets of Romney containing two or 
three deer, but no one ever expected to see in this day 
of game laws wagons on the streets containing three or 
four deer; but such has been the «ase here his fall, and 
altogether there has been over sixty deer killed within 
a radius of eight miles of Romney. Romney is located 
on the South Branch of the Potomac 150 miles west of 
Baltimore and is reached by a branch of the B. & O. 
R. R. leaving the main line at Green Spring, 15 miles 
east of Cumberland, Md. It is principally noted for its 
hunting, black bass fishing and its peculiar residents, 
who, it is said, will arise in the dead hour of night to talk 
politics or tell a hunting or fishing yarn. Most of the 
men of the town are either hunters or fishermen, and 
being disciples of the great Izaak Walton spend the most 
of their days whittling store boxes; and when one so far 
forgets himself as to contract to do a small job of manual 
labor his fellow townsmen turn out in full force to advise 
and boss the job. Notwithstanding all these peculiarities, 
they are hospitable and accommodating to the many 
strangers who come here to fish and hunt. During Cleve- 
land’s first administration he came here and spent a few 
hours fishing and hunting. 

Different reasons have been given for the abundance 
of deer in this section this fall. Among some of the rea- 
sons given is that owing to forest fires in Maryland and 
the western part of the State (and a large majority of 
the deer killed being large bucks), they were driven in 
here by these fires. Others claim the abundance of game 
is due to the past three years of a close season, as this 
is the first legal hunting season we have had for that time. 
During the past three years we have not done any hunt- 
ing in parties, and as hound running is prohibited by 
law and by public opinion also in this county, the deer 
have been allowed to breed unmolested. Our game laws 
ate good if enforced, but as we have no deputy warden 
the law is not enforced as it should be. The prohibitory 
license of $25 for one season, good only in the county 
where issued, has kept lots of sportsmen away. We do 
not like this law, as it gives too much license to the local 
hunter, who very frequently hunts only because he can 
get a price for the game, and has no true love for the 
sport. During a period of fifteen years your correspond- 
ent has met and hunted with the majority of hunters who 
come to this county to hunt, and can say that they gen- 
erally leave $5 behind them for every dollar’s worth of 
game they kill or carry away. A general law in all States 
prohibiting the sale of game would go a longer way to 
protecting it than all laws previously enacted. The ques- 
tion of protecting game has become a prominent one in 
most States and all sportsmen should take an interest in 
the matter so as to leave some game in existence for the 
next generation. There are quite a good many sportsmen 
in Baltimore and other cities who have fished in this 

stream who can testify that at one time it was one of 
the best. black bass streams in the United States. But 
constant fishing, catching illegally by fish pots and tie 
rafts have done the work, and this grand sport has nearly 
become but a memory. 





The Middle Ridge correspondent of our local paper re- 
ports the doings of the hunters there: “V 
killed one deer and five turkeys, Clark Smith managed to 
kill a tow head, John Crock killed eight deer and four 
turkeys, Charles Cox three deer. Tom Cox has killed 
since my other letter two bucks. Bob Earsom killed two 
deer and three turkeys—one gobbler that weighed 31 
pounds, feathers, Head and all. William Heath killed ten 
deer, two turkeys, four foxes, seven skunks and rabbits 
too many to mention. Adam J. Kaylor and his friend 
Mr. Henderson had a lively chase after the big buck 
which Adam says he has shot at nine times. They at 
last got it. Mr. Kaylor says he killed it and Mr. Hender- 
son says he killed it. There was a fine big deer came 
down through Frankfort and stopped in front of Mr. 
Haines’ store. I suppose it came in to bid the people 
farewell, as the season was so near out.” Jim B. 


Mr. Foster’s Moose. ' 


Editor Forest and Stream: . ; 

Mr. Foster’s breezy account of the manner in which he 
secured his most notable moose moves the writer to offer 
a few observations. 3 ; 

Has not Mr. Foster proved beyond all cavil the in- 
adequacy of any rifle made in America to-day for the 
business of stopping moose? It will be generally con- 
ceded that no more powerful rifle, all things considered, is 
now manufactured in the United States than the .30-40. 
Yet Mr. Foster emptied the entire magazine and two 
additional shots into the carcass of his moose before the 
animal could be persuaded to pause. “Both shoulders 





were broken, both hips fractured, his heart was cut in» 


two, there was a bullet through his brisket, another 
through his paunch, six of his ribs were cut in twain, other 
bullets went through him or were pulverized st the 
big bones,” all this before the moose would condescend to 
subside. No wonder Mr. Foster’s anxious soul sang the 
anthem which he describes and which so many have s 
: . “Why don’t I knock him down? oA don’t 

knock him down?” The obligato which echoed through 
the forest corridors that moist November day, but which 
Mr. Foster was too busy to hear, was: “ use your 
load is light. Because your load is light.” Mr. Foster got 
his moose because he was a cool, nervy marksman, and 
i i from stem to stern. I have no 


“William Taylor . 


Just a word about the weight of moose, An animal that 
will dress 700 or 750 oad of actual meat a many of 
them.do) will weigh from 1,000 to 1,100 “in hoof.” I 
am satisfied that a moose of —_ pounds is occasionally 
to be found. Moose attain their greatest perfection of 
weight and antler measurement where they are least dis- 
turbed and where the food conditions are most favorable. 
This is why the Alaskan moose outclasses the Eastern 
moose and the New Brunswick moose outclasses that of 
Maine. Frank H. R. 


Riversipe, Cal , Jan, 1. 


Arkansas and the South. 


Lirtte Rock, Ark., Jan. 5.—The duck shooting in this 
part of the South has been a sore disappointment to 
=o as there was practically no flight to speak of, and 
the few ducks that did visit Arkansas came in spasmodic 
flights, and these were of short duration, so that very few 
good bags were made. Early in the geason the conditions 
promised much, as there was an abundance of mast, but 
later on the weather became very adverse; it was un- 
usually warm and dry, just at the time when the best 
flight of ducks generally put in an appearance here. 
This may. in some measure have been responsible for the 
poor shooting, but even later on when the conditions were 
most favorable, we got no ducks. This state of affairs 
prevailed generally all over the State, and to a great 
extent in the South, as I made a number of inquiries to 
locate the ducks, but reports from all points were that 
the shooting was poor. 

Last. Saturday this section was visited by a snow 
storm, and while this prevailed, I have since learned, 
quite a number of ducks were seen on many of our lakes 
and bayous. At Lake Village in Chicot county there 
was a great flight of ducks, among which were many 
canvasbacks, a bird rather uncommon for this section. 
The snow was followed by some extremely cold weather, 
which froze most of our lakes and streams, and while 
these were closed I heard of the ducks feeding in the 
corn-fields; but now that the weather has again turned 
warm, the ducks will once more scatter over our marshes, 
so that little shooting can be expected, as there is now 
an abundance of water. 

There is little prospect of any shooting this season, as 
our spring flight is always very uncertain. 

hile we have been favored with few ducks, we have 
otherwise had a very good game season, as our crop of 
quail has been the best for a number of years past, and 
large game such as turkey and deer are also to be found 
in increased numbers everywhere. The quail shooting is 
at its best, and should continue good until the close of 
the season, March 1. The cover is down and the crops 
have all been gathered, so that one can go most anywhere 
and get a good day’s shooting. Joe Irwin and Tom 
Reaves went to Plumberville on the Fort Smith Railroad 
Thanksgiving Day. They sei up sixteen coveys and 
bagged some seventy-odd birds. Al Schinner spent 
Christmas at Hope, and on that and the following day he 
bagged _ seventy-six birds, with a very inferior dog at 
that. On the last day he got thirty-six by 3 o'clock, when 
he came to the conclusion he had enough. I was to have 
made this trip with him, but my dog was sick and I did 
not care to chance it without him. E. B. Jett and J. 
Jones went to Mayflower, which is only twenty miles from 
the city, and brought back forty-seven birds in a day’s 
shooting. They left on the mornin 
the same evening. Attorney-General Jeff. Davis and two 
friends shot a part of three days around Atkins. 
time they gathered 253 quail. th the last named places 
are on the Fort Smith Railroad, and along this line there 
are numerous good points. Shortly after Mr. Hough 
came down here, some six years ago, this section was ap- 
parently shot out, but now the birds seem to have been 
restored in something like their former number. 

One of the best localities for quail is along the Valley 
Railroad and along the Hamburg, re River & 
Western. Montrose, Parkdale, Wilnot and Cypress are 
the best points on the former, and Mist is the best one 
on the latter.. At this place Joe Irwin and J. ,M.°Parker, 
president of the road, shot three days last wéek, and 
bagged respectively 56, 40 and 65 birds. They had 
just got the birds properly located on the last day when 
the snow storm forced them to quit. Mist is just on the 
edge of Piny Prairie, and the shooting is quite easy, as 
the birds are now feeding on the sumac in the prairie, and 
rarely go to cover when disturbed. Even adjacent'to the 
city fair shooting is to be had. John Pemberton, who 
lives just a few miles below, was telling me that yesterday 
he bagged thirty-eight in about a half-day’s shooting. One 
day last week I put up eight bevies within five miles of the 
city. Anywhere along the Iron 
branches good 
railroad, the 





uail shooting can be found. ~ The new 
octaw, 


train and returned - 


In this : 


Mountain line and its ° 


Oklahoma & Gulf, which has ° 


been built in a northwesterly direction to a point in: 


the Indian Territory, traverses some of the very best 
game country in the State; along this line both large 
and small game can be found in ly proportion. The 
best quail shooting is around Shawnee and Oklahoma 
City. This is in a prairie country, and the shooting 
therefore is comparatively easy. 

Some three of our deer season yet remains, but 
it is a trifle late for this kind of hunting,’ except in the 
mountains and hills, as there is now too much water 
in the bottom lands, and these are really our best big-game 
localities. J. K. Thibault and a ae out during 
the snow, and the morning following Thibault succeeded 


* in stalking a pair of bucks on a mountain side, and killed 


them both in three shots before they could escape. The 


of deer that appeared in market, the snow made their 
killing comparatively easy. I learn that one party of the 
name of Stricklin, in the western part of the country, 
killed five during this time. 

It is evident that there are yet some prairie chickens 
OS Oe ee ee ee 
time, but their number ee so that 
_but very few remain for and as there will be an-' 
other season before our : meets, there’is - 
bat litte chanee of averting their utter extermination. 

effort was made by the State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion to induce the Sue teonton oben 
measure for the ‘protection of these ‘but nothing 


~ 





was done, and scarcely any of our lawmakers interested 
themselves in the measure, so that it was treated with 
indifference, and of course remained unenacted. This 
resulted in practically wiping out the benefit derived from 
the five years’ close season, so that even though a similar 
law may’ be provided at the next session, it would take 
twice that length of time to restore the birds -to their 
former localities. So great was the slaughter of these 
birds early in the fall that they could be purchased for 
the same poe as the domestic bird in our market. The 
weather then was unusually hot, and not a few spoiled 
and were thrown away. Paut R. Litzxe. 





The Sportsmen’s Show. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Preparations for the Sixth Annual Sportsmen’s Show, 
March 1 to 17, at Madison Square Garden, have been 
going ahead quietly, but to such good purpose that the 
oundations and framework of the enterprise are now 
practically complete, and within the next few weeks the 
finer details of the prettiest and most realistic picture ever 
presented to sportsmen within the limits of a great metro- 
politan center will be under way. 

The judgment shown by the management last year in 
changing the character of the show from an exhibit of 
sportsmen’s supplies and equipments, pure and simple, to a 
magnificent and realistic reproduction of the hunter’s 
camp, surrounded by all of the essential environments of 
life in the woods and upon the stream, was so warmly 
indorsed by the public, that this year every effort will be 
made to build up and improve the exhibit along the same 
lines. Consequently the interior of the big Garden will 
this year be more attractive than ever before, to all who 
love the gun, the rod and the rifle; to those who love the 
scent of the balsam and the fir, and who would rather 
spend one brief week in the wilds of Maine or the Adiron- 
dacks than to take a trip to Europe. The coming show 
will contain all of the desirable features of past shows, 
and the management have readily adopted every new 
feature that has suggested itself to them or that has been 
suggested by others, in the least calculatd to broaden the 
scope and add to the attractiveness of the sixth annual 
exhibit. 

The show of 1899 was a revelation to many who had 
formed no conception of the magnificent spectacle that 
met the eye when the doors were thrown open to the 
public last March. Consequently some interests that 
would have added not a few strong features to the exhibit 
were not represented. These same interests, however, 
have been among the first to get into line for the show 
of 1900, and they are of such a character that material and 
valuable additions to the exhibit are assured. 

The general effect of last year’s show will be preserved; 
some details in point of arrangement, however, will be 
changed. The game park, while it will occupy the same 
location as in ’99, will be more symmetrically and attract- 
ively laid out. The display of big game animals will em- 
brace a greater number of really choice specimens than has 
ever before been brought together in the metropolis. Back 
of the game park and extending across the arena is the 
space set aside for power launches, boats, and sports- 
men’s craft of various styles and designs. This space is 
75 by 10 feet in size, and will contain, collectively, as im- 
posing and interesting an exhibit of small craft as it is 
possible to conceive. The leading builders of the country 
have taken space, and models will be shown well calcu- 
lated to set every lover of boating to figuring on the state 
of his finances and the probable amount he can afford to 
lay out for this particular luxury this year. 

The next feature, as one leaves the boats, is the canoe 
camp. On a gentle slope of ground at the western end of 
the artificial lake will be laid out an ideal canoeist’s 
camp, just such an one as attracted hundreds of canoeists 
to the annual meet of the National Association in the 
Thousand Islands last year and the year before. This © 
exhibit is in charge of a prominent and popular member 
of the National Canoeists’ Association, and some rare 
relics of past meets, as well as some splendid specimens. of 
the canoe builders’ art, are promised. 

The artificial lake will this year be surrounded by a 
rustic hedge 18 inches high, and as the board floor of 
the Garden will be entirely removed, leaving the surface 
one of leaf-covered earth, just as one would find it in the 
woods, the shores of the lake will appear precisely the 
same as those of a natural pool. In this lake will be 
conducted the aquatic competitions that proved so popular 
a feature last year. Mr. William B. Curtis, the father of 
amateur athletics in America, will have sole charge of 
these competitions, which will attract the most expert 
swimmers and cleverist water poloists in the country. The 
hunter’s camp, as last year, will be located upon the hill 
at the eastern end of the lake, and will be an improvement 
even upon the beautiful production of last year. All who 
visited the show of ’99 will recall the magnificent drop, 
showing. the faoters and mountain ranges of the far 
Northwest. The drop this year will represent a superb 
glimpse of the famous Yosemite Valley, and it is said will 
be the most magnificent and realistic painting of this 
famously beautiful spot yet: seen in the country. 

Upon one side of the artificial lake will be located the 
aquaria, and as the New York State Fish and Game Com- 
mission ,will make the exhibit, it is safe to say that there 
will be no lack..of. material calculated to interest the 
fishermen. Upon the opposite side of the lake will be seen . 
the exhibits of live game birds and carnivorous game 
animals. The bird exhibit is again in charge of Mr. 
Verner de Guise, and he promises the choicest collection 


of live game birds yet.seen at any Sportsmen’s Shoyvg EI- 
mer E. Shaner will handle the trapshooting cma upon 


the roof, which insures some rare good shooting duri 

the show, and Zettler Bros. will look after the rifle an 

revolver ranges in the basement. : : 
As to the exhibitors of men’s supplies and equip- 


ment, all of the | itors of last are in their 
old spaces, not a few shaving doubled and trebled 
their spaces for this.year. Many new features are now 


+ 


brilliant of 1899. 
their 


being negotiated and arranged for, which will make the. 

show of far’ superior in ctiveness even to.its . 
will ‘be announced 

as plans luction are WPI a ss 
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I po not know just where. Mr. Morri§ can find the prai- 
rie chickens which he wants. - There is no doubt that. they 
could be trapped readily in the winter time in many sec- 
tions of Nebraska or Dakota, but this could not be done 
or the birds. sent out of the State legally. I would ad- 
vise Mr, Morris to write to State Game Warden George 
E. Bowers,. Fargo, N. D., and perhaps the latter will 
give him a permit to ship birds. They could undoubt- 
edly be caught in Lamoure COUR. . D., or perhaps 
near Pembina. I would suggest that the matter be left 
to Mr. Bowers, as he will know where the birds can be 
taken and by whom if he cares to have it done. I should 
think late winter would be the best time to turn the 
birds down, as they could live in a country where there 
were good corn fields. I do not think that a broad water 
course would be an obstacle whatever to the wanderings 
of the birds unless their wings were clipped. Of course, 
how they would thrive is an open question. Birds which 
bred in the spring on the ground would remain with their 
young about the place until September, when they would 
band up and perhaps leave the country. They might re- 
turn again the next spring or they might pass in and out 
of the same section all through the winter. It would 


all depend on how they fancied the country for their — 


living purposes. They like a wheat and corn country, 
but there ought to be grass enough for breeding in the 
spring. In southern Illinois the prairie chickens nowa- 
days have changed their habits and in the summer live 
almost altogether in the corn fields, rarely coming upon 
the stubble fields except very late in the evening. I sha!l 
be glad.if Mr. Morris will kéep me advised of the suc- 
cess of his experiment. 


Southern Quail Country. 


Mr. A. S. Horton, of Rockford, Ill, writes me as be- 
iow in regard to country for 2 quail hunt in January. 

“T have been reading the Forest AND STREAM for the 
past fifteen years (am a subscriber), and the first thing I 
turn to when I get my paper is the column headed ‘Chi- 
cago and the West.’ I have your book, ‘The Story of 
the Cowboy,’ and have read so much of your writings 
that I really feel as though I were acquainted with you, 
and I should have been long before this if I had had 
more time to myself, for a friend of mine, Mr. Chas. E. 
Whelan, of Madison, Wis., said he would give me a let- 
ter of introduction to. you any time I wanted it. 

“T was. in Chicago last night and got back to Rockford 
at 3 A. M. I rode all the way in with some fellows who, 
like myself, love to hunt, and you can probably imagine 
what we talked about—dogs, guns and shooting in gen- 
eral; and during the lulls in conversation I read about 
your last trip with the ‘Saginaw Crowd.’ I am glad 
somebody is having a good time shooting. I used to, 
but for several years have been ‘chained to business.’ 

“On our way in last night another gentleman and my- 
self made up our minds that if possible we would get 
away for a week or so in January or February and go 
somewhere quail shooting if we could get track of a place 
that promised good sport; and I agreed that I would 
write to you.and see if you could give us any information 
on the subject. We have been told the shooting is good 
in Mississippi, but are not very well posted on. locality. 
We both ‘tave dogs and should take them with us, and 
have botk shot a good many quail years ago, but, haven’t 
hunted them lately. I had my ‘outfit’ about ready to 
send to the train this fall for a quail hunt in the southern 
part of this State, but business stepped in and demanded 
that I say at home, and I stayed. 3 

“Tf you.can give us any information regarding a good 
locality to go during the months mentioned we shall be 
greatly indebted to you. 

“Thank you now for the pleasure that your writings 
have given me in the days that are past, and I hope some 
dav to meet you in person.” y 

It is obvious that. Mr. Horton is a man of judgment 
and knows a good thing when he sees it. I should like 
to state, however, that nobody needs a letter of introduc- 
tion to me, af IT am a very plain and unfrilled sort of 
man, and always glad .to see anybody who reads the 
ForEsT AND STREAM or whoso maketh or loveth a gun. 
Tn regard to the quail country which Mr. Horton wants. 
it will of course be necessary for him to go south of the 
Mason and Dixon line. If he will go to Little Rock. 

Ark... and look up Joe Irwin, manager of the Capital 
Hotel, the latter will direct him to good quail country, I 

am sure, for Mr. Irwin is a very successful hunter and 
knows where to go. Two years ago some friends of 
mine went to Rector. Ark., and they had very fine sport 
indeed with quail. As to Mississippi, there are a great 

many quail at Batesville, but that country is posted a 

sreat deal. Lucy. Tenn., is a good quail point... T think 

Mr. Horton. would do, very well to write to my friend 

Mr. T. A.’ Divine, 29 South Court street, Memphis, 

Tenn. Mr. Divine lives close to a lot of good quail 

country and is the kindest hearted man in thé world. 

Cx1caoo, Ill., Jan. 6.—It is. between seasons here: at this 
date, and nothing much is doing among our local shooters. 

Every one who has leisure and money is going South. 

Those who are not so well situated either stay at home or 

go rabbit shooting. We ‘have at least the faithful cotton- 

tail with us always, and two or three hours out of 

Chicago will bring. one into gobd rabbit grounds. The 

Kankakee Valley is especially prolific of bunny, and 

really. it is sport not to be despised to hunt rabbits in 


the scrab oak, where the cover is very close,. A penpie:cr 
two raises the fun quite into.a realm worth careful con- 


sidetation. 
Up at Féx Lake, in Wisconsin, the sport of ice fishing is 
going ‘on with considerable success. From the columns 
of the Representative I observe that our old friend; ‘Dick 
Hoover, «is still busy with the fish, and one day caught 
four pee, whose weights were respectively 12, 13, 15 
and 18 pounds. On another day Mrs. Dick Hoover landed 
one that weighed 13 pounds. ee, 
Mr. W. B.° Mershon, 


v~“ 


of ‘Saginaw, will pass through: 


- FOREST AND: STREAM. 


‘Chicago this month with his wife and family, bound for a 
stay of some time: in the climate of sunny California. 
Mr. Jack Morley, of Saginaw, is another member of 


- the. Saginaw Crowd who seems to be infected by the Cali- 


fornia fever, and he will before many moons visit the 
Coast. country. ees 

Mr. W. A. Powel, of Powelville, Ill, ,with his friend 
Major Geo. W. LaRue, start soon for a hunting trip of 
some duration with their friend Mr. Spears, ‘in Mississippi. 
They will hunt bear, deer and turkey. Mr. Powel, who is 
a breeder of fine horses, will take his own favorite hunt- 
ing horse with him all the way from Illinois. 

r. Neal Brown, of Wausau, Wis., will, within a few 
days, pass through Chicago on his way South with Mrs. 
Brown, for a trip of some extent. They go first to 
Havana, Cuba, and then up the east coast of Florida, hop- 
ing to find some quiet place “away from the sardine cans of 
civilization.” Readers of the Forest AND STREAM may 
perhaps remember the story of the pleasant little chicken 
shoot with Mr. and Mrs. edien last September in Wis- 
consin. ; 

If you scratch a sportsman. in these days you do not al- 
ways find a Tartar, and indeed you may discover that you 
have found almost anything—a preacher, a doctor, a 
millionaire, a literary man or what you will. Now, when 
I was chicken shooting with Mr. Brown last fall I had no 
idea that he had ever written a book, or was ever going 
to write one. He did not look as though he had any 
such “intentions whatever, but on the contrary walked, 
perspired and cussed when he missed his bird, even as you 
and I. Yet now I have on my desk still another treasure 
to add to the memories of many pleasant associations 
with sportsmen in the past—no less than a handsome and 
scholarly book entitled “Critical Confessions, by Neal 
Brown.” When I state that the chapters of this thought- 
ful work are on such subjects as “Andrew Lang,” 
“Honore de Balzac,” “William Makepeace Thackeray,” 
“Degeneration,” “John Smith,” “A Deferred Criticism,” 
“American Notes” and “Americanism in Literature,” we 
shall perhaps be able to see that Mr. Brown can do some- 
thing besides shoot prairie chickens. He writes as well as 
he shoots, and that is saying a very great deal. The Amer- 
ican sportsman of to-day is by no means of the baser 
sort, and it may quite well follow that he has more in his 
life than is compassed by an idle day now and then afield. 

Mr. Harvey McMurchy, of the Hunter Arms Company, 
will be in Chicago early this month on his way home from 
his trip in California, which latter, it hardly need be 
said, has been a highly successful one. 


Would Guide. 


Mr. Cecil J. Huntington, of Dayton, Wyo., a stranger 
to me, writes as follows regarding his acquaintance with 
the game regions of the Rocky Mountains: “I can take 
out hunting parties through the Big Horn Mountains to 
the National Park and Jackson’s Hole. I have hunted in 
Wyoming for the past eighteen years, and am familiar 
with the game resorts of this country. If you are coming 
West next season I shall be pleased to show you some fine 
shooting. A good trip is to go with a pack outfit from 
Dayton, through the Big Horns into the Park. then down 
through Jackson’s Hole, the great elk resort.” 


Not Too Thick. 


Dr. C. R. Sumner, of Rochester, N. Y., one of the 
Saginaw Crowd with whom I had so pleasant a shoot this 
fall, writes: ‘I have enjoyed the tale of the trip very 
much. I think you put it on pretty thick, however. I 
had no idea I was such a good shot until I saw it in the 
paper. * * * After you left I had my best shooting, 
my high bag being four partridge and nine quail. Archie, 
who shot with me, killed twelve quail, but I would not 
have beaten him if he had not given me some of his 
shots.” (I did not put it on too thick about Dr. Sumner. 
He is a rattling good field shot.) . 


Wouldo’t Sniff if They Knew. 


Mr. Horace Kephart, of the Mercantile Library, of St. 
Louis. writes in mild protest. “Many a reader of Forest 
AND STREAM must have sniffed when he read that I was 
the only great, original archivist of the Wild West!” 
They wouldn’t sniff if they knew. 


Weather. 


The sharp cold of last week has quite passed away 
from this section, and at this writing we are having mild, 
open weather, as good°as could be asked for the game 
birds. eee, ae E. Hoveu. 

480 Caéxton Buripiwé, Chicago, Ill. 
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Grouse and Dog. 


Lockport, N. Y., Jan, 1.—While in conversation. with 


Mr. Charles Nicholls, of this city, about his recent shoot- 
ing trip to Michigan, he said: “I saw a curious thing. 

. My dog pointed a partridge about 8 feet off on a log. 
The bird strutted like a turkey up and down the iog for 
two or three minutes and I called Johnson over to see 
it before it flew.” ; 

Mr. Nicholls reported having fine sport, grouse and 
quail being plentiful; also “squaw-foot” rabbits (What are 
they?); but all they killed had bad swelling on throat, 
and a good many were seen that had died. : 

Mr. Nicholls also says that many pheasants have been 
put out in Michigan and are protected until i 

«7, hey. De 





Valparaiso, Chili, Nov. 27—A fossi! of a reptile like 
an alligator was found at Caldera, a sea port of Chili, ‘in 
the province of Atacama, by Archibald Mackenzie, on 


Aug. 26 last, lying on a sunken rock near the north : 


beach. He reported the discovery to the authorities, and 
by order of the Intendente it was lifted out of the water 
in sections and brought ashore, where it was photo- 


graphed: It is now being boxed prepatatory to remov- ° 


ing it to Valparaiso. The fossil weighs about six tons 
and is 28 feet 11 inches long. The head is 9 feet lon 
and the tail is 14 feet 11 inches long. Across. the back 
it measures 9 feet 9 inches. The fossil is well petri 
and has stone’ or “loza” hanging to it," 
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The Lacey Game Biil. 


H. R. 5055. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES.—Jan. 3, 1900. 


Mr. Lacey introduced the following. bill, which.was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and ordered to be printeu: 

A Bill: to Enlarge. the -Powers of the Department of 

': Agriculture, Prohibit the Transportation by Inter- 

state Commerce of Game Killed in Violation of Local 
Laws, and for Other Purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in: Congress 
assembled, That the duties and powers of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are hereby enlarged so as to include 
the propagation, distribution, transportation, introduc- 
tion and restoration of game birds and other wild birds 
useful to man. For such purposes the Secretary of 
Agriculture may purchase, or cause to be captured, such 
game birds and other wild birds as may be required there- 
for, subject, however, to the laws of the various States 
and Territories in which they may conduct such opera- 
tions. 

The object and purpose of this act is to aid in the res- 
toration of such birds in those parts of the United States 
adapted thereto where the same have become scarce or 
extinct, and also to ‘aid in the introduction of new and 
valuable varieties or species of American or foreign birds 
in localities where they have not heretofore existed. 

The Secretary of Agriculture shall from time to time 
collect and publish useful information as to the propaga- 
tion, uses and pfeservation of such birds. 

And the Secretary of Agriculture shall make and pub- 
lish all needful rules and regulations for carrying out the 
purposes of this act, and shall expend for said purposes 
such sums as Congres may appropriate therefor. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be unlawful for any common car- 
tier knowingly to transport from one State or Territory 
to another State or Territory, or from the Distict of 
Columbia or Alaska to any State or Territory, or from 
any State or Territory to the District of Columbia or 
Alaska the dead bodies or parts thereof of any wild 
game animals, or the dead bodies or parts thereof of any 
wild game birds, or the dead bodies or parts thereof of 
any wild song birds, or the dead bodies or parts thereof 
of any wild birds useful to man where such animals or 
birds have been killed in violation of the laws of the 
State, Territory, or District in which the same were 
killed: Provided, that nothing herein shall prevent the 
transportation of any dead game birds or animals killed 
in the State, Territory or District in which the same 
are killed. 

Sec. 3. That all packages containing such dead ani- 
mals, birds, or parts thereof, when shipped by interstate 
commerce, as provided in Section 1 of this act, shall be 
plainly and clearly marked, so that the nature of the 
contents may be readily ascertained. on inspection of the 
outside of such packages. 

Sec, 4. That it shall be unlawful for any common car- 
rier to transport, and it shall be unlawful for any person 
or persons to deliver to any such common carrier for 
transportation from any State or Territory to any other 
State or Territory, or from Alaska or the District of 
Columbia to any State or Territory, or from any State 
or Territory to Alaska or the District of Columbia, the 
dead bodies or parts thereof of any wild deer, elk, an- 
telope, caribou, buffalo or bison, moose, mountain sheep, 
mountain goat, bear, or other wild game animal of any 
description, or any dead body or bodies or parts thereof 
of any wild prairie chicken;-quail, partridge, grouse, 
woodcock, duck, goose, brant,;.or other wild game bird 
of any description, or the dead body or bodies or parts 
thereof of any wild song bird or other wild bird useful to 
man which have been caught, trapped or killed in any 

State, Territory, or District in violation of.the laws 
thereof. For’each violation of this act the shipper shall, 
ton conviction, pay a fine of not exceeding $200; and 
the consignee knowingly receiving such article so shipped 
and transported in violation of this act shall, upon con- 
viction, pay a fine of not exceeding $200; and the carrier 
knowingly carrying or transporting the same shall, upon 
conviction, pay a fine of not exceding $200. 


Wildfowl. 


Stockton, Md.—It seems impossible for me to write 
a short letter or answer a question without bringing in 
geese, brant or ducks, so I expect I am known to readers 
of Forest AND STREAM as Old Wildfowl. 

There is nothing in the paper that so interests me as 
the letters from sportsmen. I am not alone in this, for 
all the gunners I meet seem to turn to those short notic 
and letters as items of interest, telling of game and its 
movements by those in touch with it on its own ground. 
I cannot say we have had a good season so far, although 
we have killed a good number. The weather has been 
very warm.and moderate, the fowl remaining far out in 
open water, with little inclination to move or break up 
in small.bunches. Even with wind enough to drive little 
could be done, the flights being too large to make good 
decoying. Now we are having a touch of winter the 
fowl are coming down from the North and out from the 
fresh water bays and coves. It will not be many days 
vanes Chincoteague Bay will be alive with the noisy mul- 
titude. 

You read so much now about game protection and the 
many wise and good laws made; then you look to the 
localities they are made for and you find them a dead 
letter. Why? Because there are none there to enforce 
them. One of your correspondents spoke of a new warden 
on Chicoteague Island, Where was he last week, when 
every night from two to seven lights were moving over 
the shoals, and guns sounding from dark until morning? 
They say at Hog Island this night slaughter has all been 
broken up. Now part of Chicoteague Shoals is in Vir- 
ginia also. Why don’t they use some of that successful 
force up here, especially as all engaged in this law break- 
ing work are Virginians? If it was not for night. shoot- 
ing Chincoteague Bay would be the finest wildfowl resort 
on the coast, and even now, with no protection whatever, 
the fowl cannot oe away, only becoming more and 
more wild and shy of boats and blinds. Stop pickin 
wardens from the. 
the work’‘is done. 


gang, pay brave and honest men, 
nS, OTS OD, Pode 
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Game Law Doctoring. 

Ow the train the other day just before reaching West- 

rt I met Anthony Ross, of. Essex, was introduced 
by him to Hon. A. W. Boynton and Richard Trumbull. 

he three gentlemen, who are lawyers, were on. their 
way to Elizabethtown, the county seat of Essex county, 
which is reached by a ten-mile drive from Westport. 

“If you ever get into trouble breaking»the game laws,” 
said lawyer Ross, with a personal application which was 
altogether unnecessary, — o to my friend Boynton 
here, and ‘he'll get you off. He’s the-greatest game law 
lawyer in northern New York.” : 

7" it make any difference whether I am guilty or 
not?” I inquired, 

“Not the slightest,” replied Mr. Ross, cheerfully. “The 
game protector can prove any kind of a case against you, 
but if you can get Boynton on your side he’ll find, some 
way out of the difficulty. 

“Here’s a case in point: Three years ago there was a 
man tried at Au Sable Forks for violating the statute 
which says that no fishing shall be done through, the ice 
in waters inhabited by trout. He was tried before 
Justice Trumbull, who, as it happens, sits on the honor- 
able counsel’s right at the present moment, 

“The prosecution proved its case up to the handle. It 
had half a dozen witnesses on hand who swore to seeing 
the defendant fishing through.the ice on Trout Pond, near 
Clintonville, and an moreover, saw him haul.a trout 
up through the ice, and who identified the fish beyond an 
measurable doubt. Counsel for the defense admitted all 
these facts as far as one particular trout was concerned, 
but moved the discharge of the prisoner on the ground 
that it had not been proved that the trout was caught from 
waters inhabited by trout, as the statute provided. The 
circumstance that the pond was called Trout Pond did 
not prove the fact, and the prosecution had) no evidence 
to show that there were any trout left in the pond after 
the particular fish in question had been taken from it, and 
the prisoner was acquitted.” 

“T had another case,” said Mr. Boynton, suavely, “of a 
man who was arrested for having in his possession a live 
deer out of season in which I secured an acquittal on 
somewhat similar grounds. We admitted everything the 
prosecution wanted. to prove, and based our defense on 
the fact that the defendant had taken the deer from dogs 
and hunters who would otherwise have killed it, and so 
was canyon the spirit of the law by saving the life of 
the deer. he jury acquitted the man; the case was 
taken to the county court, and he was acquitted there, 
and finally the general term affirmed the decision.” 

“The native Adirondacker,” remarked, Mr. Ross, “be- 
lieves that game, even though it is out of season, tastes 
just as good. He has an tea that game laws are made 
for city people and against his interests, and the offender 
must a mighty unpopular man if he hasn’t got the 
sympathy of the jury with him. 

“But, as I said before, if you want to be real sure of 
getting off, you should have our honorable friend on 
your side. All lawyers are not equally good at interpret- 
ig the law from the defendant’s standpoint so that 
the jury can conscientiously see their way clear to acquit 
him.” J. B. Burnnam. 





Sea and River Sishing. 


ANGLING NOTES. 
Tomeods. 


One day last week the New York newspapers had an 
item under the heading. “5,000. Fish in One Night,” 
which related to. catching tomcods in the Hudson River 
near Tarrytown, and it-states that the catch was made 
by four men using net and clam bait. ‘The water ap- 
peared to be filled with fish, and it was nothing to puli 








them out 100 at a time, One of the fishermen lost his ’ 


hat overboard, and in throwing a net out to recover it 
he pulled in sixty-five fish. 

“The fish were placed on exhibition to-day in a local 
store. Several years ago the Fisheries, Game and 
Forest Commission dumped several million tomcods into 
the Hudson, and now fishermen are taking thousands 
of fish out of the river nightly.” 

The only hatchery in the State to hatch salt-water fish 
is located at Cold Spring Harbor, on Long Island Sound, 
and there tomcods, lobsters and smelts are hatched in 
addition to trout of various species. At this station of 
the Fisheries, Game and Forest Commission as high as 
48,900,000 tomcods have been hatched in one season, and 
the young are planted when hatched in the waters of the 
Sound, in the waters about Greater New York and in 
the Hudson River. The tomcod, tommy or frost fish 
is a delicious little pan fish and furnishes food for a mul- 
titude of anglers in and around Greater New York. I 
read the newspaper item I have quoted from while I was 
at Cold Spring Harbor station, where millions of tom- 
cods are now being hatched, for their season of spawn- 
ing is confined to the month of Decembet, and they 
come in to the shores and even ascend streams for the 
purpose of spawring as cold weather comes on. Hence 
the namie “frost tish,” which has caused some people to 
mix them up with another frost fish—the round white- 
fish cf Adirondack lakes, a fresh-water fish, which also 
comes into the shallows to spawn about. the time of 
the beginning of the frost period in the North Woods, 

By the same token, the common name of tomcod is not 
confined alone to this member of the codfish famil 
which. bears the specific name of Microgadus tomcod, 
for there is a real tom¢od on the Pacific Coast, and 
the name is applied. there also to yom of quite 
a different fish; but what I had in mind particularly is 
that the kingfish of the Atlantic Coast is called tomcod 
on the coast of necticut, and thereby hangs a tale 
which sh have. been mentioned in this column years 
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other angler. One day I happened to open the volume 
atthe chapter devoted to king and queen fiche, and to 
‘my surprise : “Its great ge $8, its beatity. o' 
color and form, and its excellent devor Mr, Cheney 
assurés tus, caused the loyal citizens of New York’ in 
colonial days to call this species the kingfish,” Later 
in same chapter I read: “Mr, A, N. Cheney gives the 
following instructions for kingfish angling.” 

As I never had assured any one that the fish was called 
kingfish by loyal citizens of New York, and never gave 
any instructions for angling for kingfish, I wrote to 
Prof. Goode at once disclaiming the authorship of what 
he had credited to me; but to this day I do not know 
whose instructions I was, made to father through an 
unintentional slip, nor could Prof. Goode recall how he 
happened to credit me with something I did not write. 

The Atlantic tomcod is a small fish, from 6 to 12 inches 
in length, and in form is a codfish in miniature, with 
barbel on its chin and fins of same number and placed 
as in the case of the codfish; but in coloring it is quite 
different. It is a prolific fish for one of its size, averaging 
about 25,000 eggs, eens a single fish has been known 
to give 43,000 eggs. The eggs are small, 1-15 of an 
inch in diameter, and are heavy and non-adhesive—unlike 
the codfish eggs, which are buoyant and non-adhesive. 
The eggs are hatched in McDonald or Chase jars, the 
flow from the bottom upward holding them in suspension 
as it were. With water at about 40 degrees the eggs 
hatch in from twenty-seven to thirty-five days, and in 
four days more the umbilical sac is absorbed. 

For five years past the Fisheries, Game and Forest 
Commission has planted an average of a million young 
tomcods a year in the Hudson-in the vicinity of Tarry- 
town, where it is reported that such large numbers of 
the fish are now being taken by the fishermen, and if 
one-fortieth of the annual number of. tomcods hatched by 
the Commission adds so greatly to the food supply in 
one locality, what must the other thirty-nine-fortieths 
add to the food supply in other localities where the fish 
are annually planted? New York is the southern limit 
of the range of the tomcod on the Atlantic coast, and 
Cape Sable on the north, and if it were not considered a 
common fish it would easily assume a place as a most 
delicious fish; in fact it has been sold under the name of 
London trout—and a name is often a potent factor in 
disposing of a fish or a race horse. 


Forge Pond. 


Of all the places where I fished as a boy and in early 
manhood, there is none that I retain in fonder memory 
than Forge Pond. Of my fishing companions who re- 
sorted regularly with me to this pond not one is left this 
side of the great divide. They were all my elders, and 
I was the kid of the enthusiastic Forge Pond coterie, to 
which 1 was admitted solely because I developed a love 
of fishing, probably about the time I graduated from 
dresses to knickerbockers or kilt skirts, for I was re- 
cently presented with an old ambrotype of myself in kilt 
skirt with a fish rod in my hand and (perhaps I ought 
not to confess it) a pipe in my mouth; but I am sure that 
the latter must have been at that time a property pipe. 

Several times lately I have been told that the streams 
on which Forge Pond was located contained a number 
of dead trout, and that they were possibly killed by acids 
from a gold reduction establishment just below the site 
of the old Forge Pond dam. I had not been to the place 
in ten years or more; but I sent for a special State game 
and fish protector, and yesterday we investigated the re- 
ports, the result of which has nothing to do with this, 
as our investigation is not finished. . 

My visit to the spot awakened a flood of memories, 
and last evening over several pipes filled with tobacco I 
dreamed day dreams of Forge Pond in all its former at- 
tractiveness to me in the long ago, The pond was formed 
by building a dam on a trout stream, yet famous for its 
fish, and one that the State plants with fry or fingerlings 
from time to time, and it being half-way, as it crosses 
the old Military road of French and Indian war times, 
between old Fort Edward on the Hudson and Fort Will- 
iam Henry at the head of Lake George, it is called Half- 
Way Brook. The pond filled a depression between two 
sand hills where once stood mighty yellow pines, and 
the stumps of the pines protruded from the water from 
one end of the pond to the other. There was a fringe of 
pines left standing on the south shore, and a scrub 
growth on the north, both serving as wind breaks. 

At first the fishing was done from a half-log of yellow 
pirie poled from stump to stump, but in time that gave 
way to a scow not perhaps as safe to fish from .as the 
half-log. The trout were particularly fine flavored, and 
even in that far away time extremely wary in the shallow 
but cold water. 

I do not propose to recall much of the fishing in Forge 
Pond in these notes, but one night I was sitting up with a 
sick boy friend and toward daylight he said he thought if 
he could have a fried trout he could eat it. When I was re- 
lieved about daylight. I drove tothe pondand caught three 
trout weighing 14, 1 and % pound respectively, and 
was home before the ordinary breakfast hour. Man 
and larger brook trout have I taken since that day, but 
doubt if any subsequent catch gave me more pleasure 
in the catching. 

The last time I fished the pond I caught my trout, 
such as I caught, through the ice in March. At that time 
it was the regular thing to fish through the ice for 
trout after the law expired, either March 1 or March 15, 
and fine sport I considered it then. : 

“Jimmy Sargeant was my companion, and Prince James, 
as some called him, because of his old-fashioned courtly 
ways, was a rare sportsman, and Jimmy to Nat Harris. 
Fred Ranger, Aiken Sheldon and old man Pardo, of 
those who were the chief worshipers at the shrine of old 
Forge, and who have passed into the beyond. For bait 
we used white grubs cut with an axe from dead second- 


growth pines, and there was a witchery or glamour about . 
it that made 








delectable sport when 


“fished it, and/talked about it when it could not be Sshed, 


for old Forge was a sort of sacred place and at 
had not been invested by those who fish for gross gain. . 
Yesterday Forge Pond was a waste. The stumps te- 
main because they cannot be sold in the market at a 
profit, and the brook winds its) way among the stumps 
down to what was the dam, whete stood Dixon’s. mill. 
Where once was the bottom of the pond grass grows and 
furnishes pasture for cows. The miil is gone, the pines are 
one, the scrub growth is gone, and all is a desert, A 
ew rods below where Dixon’s mill sawed a few logs 
after a thunder shower, there is on one side of the brook 
a plant for making barrel bung stoppers and horse- 
shoers’ rasps. On the other side is a plant for removin 
gold fron? the sand hilis, and the hills are furrowed wit 
ditches and tall smoke stacks rise. where the wind once 
soughed through the pines, and. steam whistles screech 
out where in other days there was natight but a Sabbath 
stillness except on the rare occasions the mill was started 
to saw a few boards to build a fence or mend a hen coop. 
I was sorry that I saw the place in its present condition, 
but I suppose the steam whistles and the smoke stacks 
are types of the progress of the century; but it is a very- 
much-out-at-elbow sort of progress as I saw it, and if it 
proves true that poisons are allowed to run into the 
stream they will be taken out if State laws can accom- 
plish it, if for no other reason than because old Forge 
was once the Mecca of some very honest fishermen of 
simple tastes, who loved the spot and whose.shade would 
haunt me if I did not do all in my power to prevent the 
one : the stream which remains and which once fed 
e pond. 


Books for the Pocket. 


It may be assumed that by books for the pocket I mean 
an angling book that will fit an angler’s pocket, and not 
a portemonnaie or wallet. Again and again have I 
taken some little book to read on the cars, and it almost 
always has been a book which related to fish or fishing 
and of a size to slip into my pocket without inconve- 
nience to me. So often have Idone this that it caused me 
to look over my modest angling library and find who 
produced these convenient little volumes—and nearly all 
of them came from abroad—and as a rule American pub- 
lishers seem not inclined toward small and compact 
volumes on angling or sporting subjects. To me a book 
which takes me off to a trout stream or salmon river is 
of much greater interest than a novel, and when Mr. 
George A. B. Dewar sent me his dainty little book “In 
Pursuit of the Trout” I put it in my traveling bag to be 
read on the first journey I was called upon to make, and 
thereafter it made a number of journeys with me, being 
changed from bag to pocket and vice versa at the be- 
ginning and end of each journey. 

“Days in Clover” and “On a Sunshine Holiday,” by 
the Amateur Angler, who is the father of Mr. R. B. 
Marston, and who writes lovingly of many things out 
of doors besides angling, have been with me on journeys 
of many hundred miles. The pages of “In Pursuit of 
Trout” are 4% by 6% inches. Mr. Marston’s little books 
are 44% by 7 inches and 4 by 6% inches respectively. A 
reproduction of the first edition of Walton is 3% by 5 5-8 
inches, and a reproduction of the fifth edition, in limp 
leather, is 578 by 35% inches. Blacker’s “Art of Fly- 
Making” is 35% by 6% inches. “Salmonia,” by Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, is only by 4 inches, and Marston's 
“Walton and the Earlier Fishing Writers,” in large paper, 
is but 4% by 7 inches; but these and many others were 
published in Great Britain, chiefly in London. 

On the other hand, the first book on angling, accord- 
ing to Mr. Dean Sage, of Albany, who has one of the 
finest angling libraries in the country, published in the 
United States, is but 3% by 554 inches. This is the first 
edition of John J. Brown’s “American Angler’s Guide,” 
published in 1845 by Burgess. Stringer & Company, and 
for sale by John J. Brown & Company at the Anglers’ 
Depot, 122 Fulton street. 

essmuk’s “Woodcraft,” published y Forest and 
Stream Publishing Company, is 4% by 6% inches, and 
Charles Dudley Warner’s “In the Wilderness” is 4 by 
5% inches. 

I need not extend this list, but I am possessed of the 
feeling that small volumes convenient for the pocket and 
devoted to angling subjects would tend. to cultivate a 
love of angling in men who have not the time to peruse 
more bulky volumes at home or.at the office. 

The English exchanges of recent date note the publica- 
tion of the “Compleat Angler” in a thumb edition. There 
are 608 pages, each 2% by 14 inches bound in a. volume 
% of an inch thick. One paper says, “One of the classics 
of the world in the back of an ordinary watch claims 
admiration for the technical skill implied on the part of 
the printers; but one is always inclined to doubt the real 
use of such eccentricities.” 

The book is printed on Oxford India paper, “and the 
print is extremely clear, in spite of its minuteness.” It 
is bound in parchment and sells for an English shilling, 
or in various leather binding at an increased price. 

This, however, is not the kind of book I had in mind 
when I wrote books for the pocket, aad pronebty the 
type is too small for reading in a vehicle that is in 
motion; but the books I have mentioned i uy 
and others like them’ are printed in type large enou 
not to tire the eyes if read’ int a movi i 5 
A eS bishop of one of the Southern Sfates who fished 
with me used to take several ' i 
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the eagle screams ‘its loudest. If it is the truth, why not 
admitit? Iteis not all of frsheulture: to: hatch: eggs. 
and ‘turn.the fry when hatched: into,the. streams. and 
onds. One of the things I have had in mind when I 
ave made my offensive stateménts is;contained) in an 
advertisement of an English trout farm in Sutrey:» “The 
rearing ofthe larve:of May-flies has been carried-out on 
a more extensive scale during the past summer, and 
we are able to offer a large quantity of these for sale. 
_ We can also undertake to supply fertilized May-fly eggs 
next June’ Orders for these should be given early in 
June.” Food for fishes, insect and crustacean, is as_neces- 
sary for the welfare of fishes almost ds water, and when 
any American fish breeder breeds insect food ‘to feed 
the fishes he hatches I will withdraw all remarks I have 
made of the nature indicated above, unless our friends 
over the water make other advances. 
A. N. CHeney. 


Winged Enemies of Fish. 


From the Report of the New York Commissioners of Fisheries, Game 
and Forests. 





Soe idea of the serious loss of fish and fish eggs caused 
by myriads of enemies in and about the waters is con- 
veyed in a paragraph of Dr. Day’s book upon the Brit- 
ish and Irish Salmonidz. He says: “So enormous is 
the loss which occurs among the eggs and young, that 
in such a river as the Severn the annual produce of sal- 
mon and 8 ilse at the present time (1887) consists ef about 
20,000 fish. Were all the ova of one female salmon of 
about 20 pounds weight to be hatched and attain maturity 
they would suffice for keeping up the stock to its present 
condition.” The Severn is 200 miles long and. receives 
five principal tributaries. 

Chief among the, destroyers of fish are certain birds 
and winged insects. .The common crow, the crow black- 
bird, awks, bluejay, some owls, grebes, gulls and terns 
have the reputation of poaching to some extent, but their 
depredations are much less in our State than the ravages 
of such birds for example as the herons, kingfisher, cer- 
a ducks, loons and fish-hawk. Chief among these is 
the 


Night Heron. 


In the report of the Pennsylvania Fish Commission 
for 1897, Dr. B. H, Warren publishes some interesting 
notes on the destructive work of the black crown night 
heron.. In a small pool at Westchester, Pa., twenty-five 
goldfish were placed. Two night herons caught all but 
one of them before the following morning, A night 
heron killed near a branch of White Clay Creek, in Penn- 
sylvania, had the tail of a common sucker of about 12 
inches long projecting 4 inches beyond its bill. The head 
and shoulders, except the bony portion, were eaten away 
by the gastric juice of the stomach. Dr. Warren exam- 
ined the stomachs of about twenty of these herons which 
were shot in June near their breeding ground, and found 
fish remains. in all of them. - 

In July, 1883, Dr. Rudolph Hessel shot a night heron 
containing, the heads of seventy-eight young carp. This 
bird is. sometimes called blue heron, and is also quite 
generally called a crane, but this is erroneous. It is 
tound in large numbers, and in the breeding season forms 
rookeries, which are a serious menace to the fishing 
waters of the neighborhood. It is extremely shy and 
cautious, fishing chiefly at night or early, in the morning. 
It stands. perfectly motionless in the water until a fish 
comes within reach, when it strikes with its long, sharp, 
heavy bill, which deals death to any of the fish kind. _ 

They have been caught in steel ape $6 in ponds with- 
in 20 feet of a hatchery building. e traps are set in 
shallow water, taking precaution to secure them so as 
to prevent, the bird flying away with them, When a 
heron is captured in a trap he should be killed at once 
with a long club or a load of shot. Great care should be 
taken to keep out of the reach of his murderous bill. 
Once I had the misfortune to be struck by a wounded 
heron, and I am sure that if his bill had struck me 
squarely on the hand it would have gone entirely through. 
As it was, the blow was a glancing one, striking me on 
the knuckle, but it stripped off the flesh to the very bone. 
I have sometimes heard a great flopping and disturb- 
ance in the waters of our Caledonia trout brook at night, 
and upon going to the place in the morning found heron 
tracks in the mud and sometimes a trout from % pound 
to 2 pounds in weight, and occasionally larger, with a 
hole in its back or side into which you could put your 
finger, I always supposed the fish escaped on account 
of its being too strong and lively for the heron, although 
mortally wounded. have seen as many as a dozen 
6-inch trout in thethroat and stomach of a heron killed 
in the early morning hours. 

In Germany and elsewhere in Europe herons work 
great injury to the fish culturists, In the Government 
fisheries the regulations prescribe that they must be 
killed and their roosts destroyed, but in spite of these 
measures their numbers are seriously large in many 
places. ard owners of ponds trap them with steel traps 
baited with fish. j 

The small green heron and the bittern are also in the 
list of fish destroyers, but they are less destructive than 
the night heron on account of their smaller size, but 
their presence about fish preserves is not at all beneficial 
and they should be killed. 


Kiagfisher, 


The kingfisher is one of the most active, impudent and 
persistent of the enemies of fish wherever found, and it 
is only too abundant forthe apod:of angling, According 
to Dr. Brehm, the common mroprin ingfisher on the 
average destroys daily ten or ve fish, | about as 
long as a man's finger. In fourteen years.a German fish 
culturist caught upwards of _kingfishers. near his 
trout ponds. rd is equally abundant quite as. 
destructive in New York,.and may be regarded as one 
of the gone, afflicting the. fish culturist. - 


I have known of upwards. of 180 ing rs being de- 
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nothing but trout.. ‘I visited the pond on an.average once . 
in two: weeks with a few.friends: for a day’s sport, No- 
ticing that the kingfishers. were, quite, numerous, I sug- 
gested tod the farmer’s son residing near by, and who,also 
watched the ponds for me, that. if he would trap and 
shoot the kingfishers I- would give him 10 cents each. 
This was followed up until I found it most too expensive, 
as the young. man produced the heads or bodies of-from 
ten to thirty kingfishers every time I visited the place. 

The clatteting notes of this bird are heard from early 
in the spring until cold weather, and even before the 
spring season is open, as if impatient for it to come, 
He is never satisfied, being on the lookout from daylight 
until dark, and is ever ready for a plunge into the water 
at sight of his prey, He can take as many fish as the 
average sportsman, 

In the article of Dr, Warren above referred to are some - 
accounts of the destruction wrought by the belted king- 
fishers. Mr. C. K. Sober, of Lewisburg, Pa., found thir- 
teen small brook trout in one of these birds which was 
shot on Baker Run. An acquaintance of Dr. Warren 
some years ago had a large number of goldfish in a 
pond. Two pairs of kingfishers built their nests in a 
sand bank near the pond. In one summer these birds de- 
stroyed nearly all the small sized fish in the place. Out 
of thirty-eight of these birds taken about streams and 
mill ponds, thirty-six contained nothing but fish re- 
mains. 

Kingfishers can be successfully captured in traps fas- 
tened at the top of stakes driven in the bank about trout 
ponds or along trout streams. The stake or pole should 
be from 19 to 15 feet long. If the top of the stake is not 
sufficiently large to support the steel trap, nail a small 
block of wood on the end of the pole. The trap is set 
but not baited. When the trap is set the little plate that 
springs the trap when disturbed is the highest point of 
the trap, The trap must be securelv fastened to the 
stake by a cord, small wire or chain. The birds on visit- 
ing the ponds or stream will invariably fly to one of 
these stakes, light on the highest point and be captured. 
I have found a small round steel trav (one without the 
shank or tail piece) to be best for this work. One of 
these traps captured twentv-five kingfishers in one sum- 
mer at a trout preserve in Cattaraugus countv. Of course 
the pole and trap should be set up near a fishing ground 
where the bird may think it is a splendid spot for ob- 
servation. 


Decks. 


Domestic ducks as well as geese are great- destroyers 
of fish. and should never be allowed on trout waters. I 
have seen a’tame duck capture and devour a trout 7 
inches long. They also feed on the natural food of the 
fish. Wild ducks of some species are equallv trouble- 
some and especially the mergansers, saw bills, shell- 
drates or fish ducks. ° 

The merganser is very destructive at all times, but par- 
ticularly in winter. when most of the streams and lakes 
are frozen over. They often congregate on small streams 
or ponds that do not freeze on account of their uniform 
temnerature. These waters are invariably trout waters. 
During sevete winters this fish duck sometimes remains 
on: Caledonia Creek for a month ata time. At such 
times it is verv shy, and it is almost impossible to get 
2 shot at fhem, or keep them awav from the stream. 
Trout snawning beds are also tempting spots for the 
fish duck to congregate’ and feed. I have sometimes 
found red flannel flares nlaced on poles stuck in the bank 
along the stream useful for scaring the ducks away. 


Loons. 


Dr. Warren examined the stomachs of sixteen loons, 
three of which were the red-throated species, and found 
remains of fish in thirteen. Fall fish. suckers. carp, cat- 
fish and also a brook trout 7 inches long were found in 
the stomachs of loons killed in Pennsvlvania. 

On the inland lakes of New York these birds subsist 
chiefly upon fish ard destrov a great manv. In the 
counties of Chester, Delaware. Clinton and Lehich, Pa., 
the stomach conterts of seven loons cartured during the 
winter months consisted entirely of fish bones and scales. 

Toons are sometimes canght alive in pound nets set by 
fishermen of the Great T.alees. or on the sea coast. Thev 
are verv dangerons to handle on account of the strength 
and sharpness of their bill and their savage disposition. 


Grebes. 


The grebe, known also as hell divers and water witches, 
feed upon fish, frogs, aquatic insects, especially beetles 
and water plants. They nest in streams, lakes and ponds, 
usually building among reeds or rushes, and lay from six 
to eight eggs of uniform color. They are distributed all 
over the world, and are everywhere known as expert 
divers and swimmers, and generally destructive to fish. 

The horned or crested grebe lives principally upon 
small fish. These birds are so exceedingly catitious and 
swilt in their movements that.it is quite difficult to shoot 
them, but by persistent watching it can be accomplished, 
as many duck shooters know. One of the best ways to 
reduce their number is by taking their eggs from the 
rudely constricted nests in the reeds and: thickets close 
to the surface of the water. The eggs of the horned 
grebe are greenish. 

Fish Hawk. 


The depredations of the fish hawk are more frequent 
along the sea coast than on inland waters, but the birds 
are often found along our large rivers and over large 
lakes and ponds. They are usually solitary in spring and 
fall, but. sometimes hunt in pairs and will remain about 
mill dams and fish ponds a few days at a time if not 
driven away. 

I have known of their taking trout of 14 pound weight 
from. mv private trout ponds. 

Dr. Warren examined the stomachs of. twenty-three 
and found nothing in them but fish remains. Fish hawks 
are, Ouite common throughout. the. Adirondack region. 
Goldfish .ponds..are particularly liable to attack from 
fish hawks, owing.t6 the bright. color of their occupants. 

Bald Egle. 

The: national. bird -usually. the.réle.of a fish.thief, 
his victim being the fish hawk, i been. 
seen fishing in: shallow. parts. of small 


account. 
_ Audubon states that he say a baldeagie capture a nur 


on his own 
j 


ber of red fins in Perkiomen Creek, Pa., by wading 
briskly, th the.water.and striking at them with, his 
bill. On the Island of Kadiak, Alaska, according to Dr. 
Bean, this eagle is activély engaged in fishing, and: is 
most abundant around the salmon’ lakes and shallow bays. 

Many of:the observing guides of the Adirotidacks will 
tell you how. they have seen a bald eagle attack a fish 
hawk in the air, and) make him drop the fish he had just 
captured‘ from the lake below, and before the fish could 
strike the water the eagle would swoop down and cateh 
it in his claws, but the eagle is so very scarce in New 
York that it hardly seems right to’ recortimend their de- 
struction, even if the law would permit it, which it does 


not. 
Barred. Owl, 

Although this bird is commonly credited. with the de- 
struction of fish) food, such as snails, lis larvae, and 
crayfish, it has sometimes been accused-of catching fish. 
An instance of the,capture of a large brook, trout, at the 
State hatchery at Allentown, Pa,, of a barred.owl was re- 
ported several years ago, and, Dr. Warren. was, informed, 
by residents, of Florida; in 1855 that the.bird frequently 
caught fish in that State, securing. them. by. dextrous 
monemnent of the. foot while sitting..close to the water's, 
edge. 

he common, hoot. owl, or..screech owl,, quite often 
causes trouble. I have caught them in traps, set for musk- 
rats 4 inches .under water. They were,after the fish food 
of the stream, such as caddis larvz, crayfish, shrimp, etc. 
I have seen two.or three quarts of the caddis, larve cases 
in a »-le that had. been collected fromthe water by a 
screech owl, the’ larva being, pulled from. the cases and 
devoured by the owl. 


Inj sttous Insects. 

The, damage to fish eggs and young fish caused by in- 
sects and the. larve which passa portion of their ex- 
istence in water is less noticeable than the injury done 
by birds, but it is much greater than one would suppose 
without investigation. 

The larve of the dragon flies and the great water 
beetles and water bugs are well-known enemies of fish. 

Several kinds of water beetles, particularly the rapacious 
dytiscus, devour fry ii enormous numbers; and the great 
water bug, called belostoma by entomologists, is also 
injurious in trout waters. Both the beetles and their larve 
completely devour eggs and little fish. measuring several 
inches in length, while they often. eat holes into larger 
fish. This large water beetle often leaves the water, per- 
haps for a little exercise. Whether they; fly during day- 
light I cannot say, but I have seen and secured them near 
an electric light located. within a short distance of a 
stream. 

We do not see, and therefore do not know, the full, ex- 
tent of the depredations continually going on. around. us, 
but when we stop to realize.the fruits of our.labor and 
patient expectation we are astonished by. the. scarcity 
of fish and often inclined to place the blame where it does 
not. belog. Nature’s checks upon. over-production arc 
sometimes more effective than-man’s most-ingenious de. 
vices for the legitimate capture or legal destruction of 
fish; but. at the present state of the. fishing waters in 
New York it is safe to say that we: could get along: with- 
out nature’s checks. 


J. Anni; Jx,, Supt. of Hatcheries, 
The Same Old: Lie. 


The Old Sport sat in the stern of the boat, 
And the sweat ran down till the seat was afloat, 
And he wiped his brow on the tail of his coat, 
And says he, “This lake is a-working.” 





His face was red.and his neck was a sight, 
And he longed for the cooling shades of night, 
And says he, “The reason the fish don’t bite 
Is because this lake is a-working.” 


Then he got a strike and his line ran. out, 
And. he upset his bait as -he galloped about, 
And he split the air with.a gladsome shout, 
“Who says this lake is a-working?” 


He played that fish for an hour or more, 

And he tangled his line and he lost an oar, 
Then his leader parted, and Lord! how he swore, 
At the blamed old lake and its working, 


Then back to his home went the fisherman bold, 
And his hide was the color of rich red. gold, 
And he told the same lie that we’ all‘have told, 
For says he, “The lake is a-working,” 


There may come a time in the bye-and-bye, 
And I hope we will see it—you and I— 
Where a man will invent an original lie, 
And let up on the lake that is “working,” 
ny, F: J. Tompxins. 
Lansincsurcn, N. Y. 


Trout Fishing on Spawning Beds. 


Soutn Braintree, Mass., Jan. 6.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: It is seldom that we. find a.man.so foolish as 
to sign his own name to. a confession.of violation. of. the 
laws, and worse, to confess to taking, trout off their 
spawning beds. A writer in Popular:Science for January 
reports : 

“Some weeks since, in company. with four. other gen- 
tlemen, I went on a hunting. and. fishing, tour for a short 
time,in the Yew Pine Mountains of West, Virginia. 

“We found the brook trout were laying their eggs in 
the:high mountain brooklets and small. ; often 





found them depositing their eggs at the. foot of the small 
clear pools crystal water. of utiful 


speckled trout were entirely pent.up,:as,the shallows or 
rifles were, entirely dry; but, on account. of the, leaves 
haxinge mostly. fallen, we scarcely could catch a trout. 









However, we. managed to procure. some fine, ones, 12 
inches in length.” . 
If I can read Game Lows in Brief oo the season 
for trout. closes in West Virginia, on. » ty and this 
(?) acknowledges in ee t then 
while. spa Are.our, West ' lost to 
: re 
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Catching a-Trout-on Broadway. 

In asserting, as I do,, that among the incidents of the 
piscatorial portion of my career, there. has been one which 
is almost correctly described by the title of this paper, I 
say almost because I, of course; did not catch said trout 
on the dry-land of Broadway, but in the waters adjacent 
thereto, and it was not a toy trout, nor did I catch it with 
“a silver hook,” but in the old-fashioned boy’s style, with 
a minnow hook, worms. for: bait, pole, line, sinker and 
probably -float. -And it was a genuine Salmo fontinalis, 
- Salvelinus not having put in an appearance at the 

ate, . 

There is another possible error in the title—the location 
may be shown by some one better posted than I, to be 
other than on Broadway. 

If some one does undertake to show that I am wrong, I 
would request, Mr. Editor, that you will suppress his com- 
munication until this letter shall have become forgotten 
as a back number—say a fortnight—and thus enable me to 
continue as long as possible in the pleasant delusion that 
has. been» with me‘ for at Teast half a‘ century.’ Kriss 
Kringle; Robinson Crusbe and William Tell have’ goné to 
join Parley’s» Magazine: and’ Robert ‘Merry’s 
Leave me one delusion of my childhood. 

I ‘was born and passed niy‘early boyhood days ‘iti the vil- 
lage’of Littls Falls, N. Y. This village, then—now a city 
—is located 6n both banks of the Mohawk River, whos¢ 
far-famed  beautiftil -valley is at this point ‘the * most 
valleyAliké portion of ‘all; for here the river which has 
from its source meandeted placidly through meadows, has 
bent ‘its way through granite obstruction’, the foothills of 
the Adirondacks, at one time no doubt so formidable that 
there existed here a great lake, extending perhaps on. the 
south to the region of Richfield Springs and Cooperstown, 
and on'the forth to the Adirondack* Mountains; Two ‘or 
three miles of rapids, with here and ‘there a waterfall, rush, 
through a gradually contracting channel, then through 
an ‘expariding one, cut in places to a mere cafion with 
precipitous sides; and the evidence of the rocks sculp- 
tured by the erosive action of the torrent, helped by the 
grinding of loose boulders, attests to an extraordinary 
cataclyism which took place away back probably during 
the glacial period, , 

Along the present banks are immense, curiously sculp- 
tured boulders. One, Profile Rock, is so named from its 
close resemblance to the human profile. Another, Spook 
Rock, onthe very edge of the turnpike, has in it a 
cavern, dug out as a ‘pot-hole in which for ages the local 


“spooks have dwelt, ‘making it nervous work for the boys.’ 


returning late from an evening symposium down at Aunt 
Joe’s. But it is safer how, for successive spring freshets 
have filled the pot-hole with soil, from which grow trees 
and bushes, and the spooks are goné.’ I‘have dtiven past it 
often of late years, and have rowed.past it in my skiff, and 
cannot say that I have seen or heard a spook. Another 
such pot-hole, from which now grows. a tree, is,6n the 
south side, near thé river bridge; and another ftilly 60 
feet higher up the bank, and'nedr to the depot of tht West 
Shore Railroad, ‘ffm which ‘alsd grows quite a large tree.’ 
These, together with shells, found’ along the faces of the 
banks,“ show. that the water ‘was once well above’ their 
levels, Btit of the water left, after the escape ‘of the mass, 
there has been anather great reduction; for the denudation 
of the’ forests ‘has ‘dwindled ‘the feeders: into mere rivulets, 
and the Mohawk would not now, if it did when he wrote 
them, deserve Moore’s admiring lines, 


Fromririse of morn. fill: set»of sun 
"2 I’ve seen the miighty Mohawk run. 


The main street of Little Falls runs along the narth 
bank of the river with a general trend to the southward 
and eastward.)/! This street.is a part of the old turnpike 
State road from:Albany to Buffalo, and 1 have béen told, 
and always believed; that it was a contintation of the State 
road from Albany to New York, where, as Broadway, it 
terminates at the Battery, s 

Flowing from the Adirondack foothills, and in some 
cases from ‘the mothtairis “themselves, there’ are many 
streams of more or less importance, which, between Utica 
and St. Johnsville, cross over or under this ‘road and 
empty into the Mohawk. Of these Black River, East. and 
West Canada Creeks are,the most important. The time 
was, and within the memory of the oldest inhabitants in 
the days of which I write, when these streams,.and many 
more of the less important ones, were trout streams to 
their mouths. I have heard tales of‘the capture of large 
trout in the Mohawk itself, near the mouths of, the 
creeks. Even now in. many of the larger, there :is fair 
trouting in their headwaters. Lower down the evil effects 
of advancing civilization—saw mills and tanneries, cheese 
factories, félt factories, ‘railroads; steamers and other 
nuisances—have prevailed, and the trout’ have joiried the 
dodo and the great auk. 

Fifty years'ago the Mohawk, which even then was. used 
as a sewef,'Wad not beteme one to any very great extent. 


The villages on its banks were as yet small, dnd-assit-had. 


an excellent, supply of water it was able to perform its 
work, and? itself clean. -Now. ‘theré has come a 
change., A few years ago I taok my last—and to stay, last 
—boxting’ trip down the river. It was in summer, ‘and 
the water was pct high. Nearly every rock and little islet 
was adorned’ with stranded paunches, and the State dam 
at Lansing was festooned and beaded with paunches and 
barrels’ of- ititestines,‘the water not being high enotigh to 
over, Little Fall. having greatly developed in 
: erywhete-a most offensive, sickening odar filled 
the air, and the few black bass that F catight were returned 
to the water as probably uneatable.. “’” 

That trip did for. me that which many fishing and shoot- 
ing trips'm the fiarshes, jungles, bayous and swamps of 
Africa, India seid ‘South and Central 
do—it laid me up with a sharp attack of malarial fever. 

Fifty yeats ‘ago Mohawk was a grand stream for 
wall-eyed pike, of wh 
yeatly by the fishermen of that date were marvelous. “I 
shrink from risking my reputation for verarity by at- 
tempting from: to give a trans¢rivt of t 
told by Bill’ Skinnet 
I , Charley Gir n 
as a boy I eagerly listened, longing for the time to come 


bir i 4 
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, of Les Sept Iles and east of les Jambons. 
‘Slaughtér houses and pork-packing ‘éstablish- . 


merica had failed to > C 
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names I have written, and by which I remember they 
caiied eachother. They were our ing business men in 
those days, and among them were the fathers of some of 
my playmates. 

Among the rapids there were certain favorite holes, onl 
one of which I remember clearly, and that because it, wit! 
its vicinity, ‘Down to Milly’s,” was the favorite sport for 
the boys to “go in swimming,” the little ones, or learners, 
in the “baby hole,” and advancing as our an 
skill developed, to diving off the “high rock,” and allowing 
ourseives to be sucked through the sluice by the strong 
current which ran from Sunday Hole and Mary Hole. 
When the pike fishermen wanted these holes, we had to 
keep out of them. 

Pike fishing creates a demand for minnows, and to keep 
up the bait supply, we boys became important factors, and 
as ‘such provided ourselves with Fourth of July and 
circus money. 

Acting in their paternal capacity, the fishermen kept the 
boys so steadily at school that it was only on’ Saturday 
aiternoons that we had much of ‘a chance, but ‘the fact’. 
that the next day was Sunday rather increased than 
diminished our chances of sales. Pe 

One of the largest of the creeks which come from the 
north is Furnace ‘Creek, so called use of a stone ‘stove 
factory and furnace which ‘stood at the angle of street 
and stream, deriving its power from the stream. The 
valley of this creek, Furnace Hollow, is wide, precipitous, 
in places, and winding. Undoubtedly the creek was once 
a river of considerable size. At the junction of road and 
stream there was, and is, a quite deep pool scooped out of 
the solid rock, some 20 feet long and a dozen wide. This 
pool was generally’ well filled’ with red fins, shiners, 
horndate and “creek minnys” (a slim, shapely, almost 
scaleless dark-colored minnow), which found ‘good’ shel- 
ter frém sun under the bridge, the edges of which, and 
all other available spots, were on Saturday afternoons well 
lined by boys.. I there sitting one summer’ afternoon 
rapidly stocking my minnow pail and having a beautiful 
time, catight a minnow of a variety I had never before en- 
countered, nor had either of the boys who saw“it. It 
counted one, and went into the pail with the others. 
Presently there strolled up one of the gentle anglers to 
whom I referrei—Mr. Ingham—who, with the query 
“What luck?” inspected my catch with view of purchase. 
I saw him start suddenly and incline the pail to the west- 
ward, thus catching in it the setting sun. Then, with an 
excitement I could not comprehend, he shouted, “Good- 
ness gracious, if the boy hasn’t got a trout!” .The shout 
attracted others, and very soon my pail and I were sur- . 
rounded, and I was a hero. Never since have I realized so 
fully. the proud sense of self-satisfaction. which then 
swelled me to my utmost limits. Minnys had no more 
charm ,for me that day.. I had outgrown them. Mr. 
Ingham at once offered me two shillings for my prize. 
bought all.the others at usual rates, and himself lugging 
the pail, in which he took good care to freshen the water, 
started for home, I trotting after and enjoying every stop 
he made to show to some neighbor the prize.. In his 
spring the little trout flourished and became a big one, 
one of 2 or 3 pounds, and I believe he was still there and 
growing when some six years after I went away to sea. 

On the evening of that, memorable day quite a number of 
the neighbors dropped in to see, if not the trout, the boy 
who had caught him; and at church the next day I felt 
very conscious that I was more of an object of interest 
than. the sermon,; and_at Sunday school my teacher, talked 
with me about it. . ts 

All of the sticceeding week the fishermen I have men- 
tioned were particularly gracious’ to me, and one, Mr. 
Skinner, offered to take me with him pike fishing, and the 
village paper made an item out of it, and for the. first 
time I saw my name. in print. ’ 

“As the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.” .That bending 
made a trout lover and angler. of PIsECco, 


Labrador Salmon Rivers. 


_New York, Jan. 4.—Hon. S. N. Parent, .Commis- 
sioner, etc., etc., Quebec, Canada—Dear Sir: In relation 
to the River Ste. Marguerite-en-bas, on the north shore, 
in the Labrador district, which with others was fished 
experimentally. this spring by Mr..Gawtry .and myself, I 
have intended writing you for some time. 

You will remember that it was considered very uncer- 
tain whether there were salmon in the river in any quan- 
tity, and as to the exact condition of affairs which pre- 
vailed there, ' 

We found on arrival and from careful inspection of 
the river (for some weeks we had our main camp at its 
mouth) that present conditions wholly exclude the pos- 
sibility of its being considered a salmon river, although 
if certain steps were taken it would become in the course 
of five or six years a valuable asset of the Province and a 
source of revenue and supply. of food. 

The river is in the corner formed with the main shore 
by..the great cape or projection of the land southerly 
which terminates in the Pointe..des Monts, its ‘mouth 
being approximately at the center..of a cresent-shaped 
bay some twenty-odd miles in extent immediately west 
: The general 
course of the river is from_ north to.south, and it has an 
estimated length of over 300 miles. The entrance is 
somewhat tortuous, and at Iow tide not practicable ex- 
cept for quite small boats. At high tide boats drawing 
perhaps 6 to 8 feet'of water can enter, and after entering 
thefe are one or two comparatively deep spots within 
where they can lie at anchor. Behind the sand spit 
(which forms the easterly side of the mouth) the river 


.. widens into a large bay, which is left bare to a-great’ex- 


tent at low wafer. There are two—both very 
siderable—tributaries below the first falls. 
reek) has 4 remarkable d 
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first falls ate about four miles from the mouth, and are 

passable for salmon on both sides. From there to: the ® 
great falls, a distance of al two miles, there are at first 
a succession of falls and basins passable for salmon on 

the ‘west side (the tiver being split into- severaF ‘chan- . 
nels), then follows a stillWater and finally a narrow ecly 
rs Se, so-called great falls (at present 
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attention particularly to the character thereof. © 
that being taken with a small camera and 
istance, they look much lower than is 

You will note that on the right (the easterly side) a 
rp ayes cliff or nose of rock es the whole body 
of the river over to the west, contracting it to about one- 
half its width and deepening its volume. The height of 
the first or — step of the falls is about 12 to 14 feet, 
and the river falls on to a shelf of rock which is backed 
up (to the south) by high rocks or cliffs, which neces- 
sitates a deflection of the river sharply to the east, and it 
falls into the gorge by a second step of some .12 feet 
(dependent on the volume of water), according to the 
season of the year, at right angles to the true course. 
There is ample depth of water at the point where the 
river falls into the gorge, and ample space to allow a 
salmon ¢s exert his leaping power to the full extent, and 
no substantial difficulty would be experienced by a fish 
in mounting the first step of the falls at any time of 
moderately low’ water in the river. 

It may be added that those familiar with the river in 
the past say that salmon have been seen (when there still 
were fish in the river) leaping up the first step. But 
it is apparent that immediately upon gaining the first 
step the fish are met by the entire force and body of 
the river, falling sidewise to their course, and they find 
neither suffcient depth of water nor other opportunity for 
the second leap, which must be made at right angles to 
the first one. The result is that such fish as may sur- 
mount the first step are swept back into the gorge. This 
limits the possible productive capacity of the river to the 
two miles or so between the head of tide water and the 
great falls. As to this capacity it is to be noted that the 
only suitable spawning ground is situate in the stillwater, 
to which I have referred (which begins perhaps a quarter 
of a,mile below the falls, and is perhaps a mile and a half 
in length). The location, extent and character of this 
spawning bed I have investigated with some care, and 
if you should desire the details respecting it I will supply 
them to you. 

The present state of affairs, however, can be easily 
remedied by blasting down the jutting nose of rock re- 
ferred to above. 

This would be a matter of little or no difficulty. It 
has been, I understand, under consideration for some 
eight or ten years. Its feasibility has been reported on 
from time to time by various officials, and the Ottawa 
Government some years ago sent 50 pounds of dynamite 
cartridges there for this purpose. As no one was sent, 
however, to do the work the dynamite after remairiing an 
object of some uneasiness to the family at the river mouth 
was removed to the woods, where it still remains. From 
inquiries which I made both at the river and at the 
Seven Islands, it appears that the entire operation can 
be performed at an expense of from $250 to . Two 
persons living in the neighborhood have offered to under- 
take the entire matter for the agreed price of $350. 

The result of blowing down this obtruding angle of 
rock would be to allow the river to extend its flow fur- 
ther to the east, and fall in.a succession of broken steps 
down into the deep gorge, thus presenting little or no 
difficulty to aséending fish.. The location is such that 
the cliff can be readily attacked from either side, especially 
in winter, and at times of low water in the rivers; and if 
the matter was tndertaken by some one experienced in 
the’ use of blasting material, it could be done with sub- 
stantially no risk, 

The resiilt would be to open some fifty miles of river 
— what is called the Grande Portage) to the breeding 
fish, as also the tributaries which enter the river between 


-. the high falls and the Grande Portage. These latter, how- 


ever, are not very considerable. 

I venture to respectfully recommend to your depart- — 
ment that this work should be done this winter. No 
private person could undertake it without assuming grave 
responsibilities in relation to the transportation and use 
of dynamite or other blasting material. 

In the meanwhile, as for the presence of salmon in the 
river at present, there are practically none. The holder 
of the local netting license from the Dominion Govern- 
ment has been accustomed for a long series of years to 
set nets, as well inside the mouth of the river as on the 
coast, and not unnaturally the catch has steadily dimin- 
ished, and finally the river has been exhausted. Having 
so slender a source of supply (a single spawning bed), it 
it not to be wondered at that persistent netting on the 
coast and within the mouth should have eliminated the 
river from the category of salmon streams. 

Persistent and diligent fishing at every spot, where 
either the past experience of the dweller at the mouth or 
local conditions indicated the slightest possibility of 
salmon, resulted in hooking two fish at the head of the 
second chuté on the westerly side (b&tween the main 
bank and the nearest rocky island). On a subsequent 
occasion a third fish was seen to jump at the same locality. 
With this exception the presence of any fish whatever in 
the river wholly failed of being established, and the near- 
est coastwise nets off either side took very few fish. 

It should be added that from the inviting size of the 
river, the distance from the ‘mouth to the head of tide 
water, the presence (in the basin below and at the first 
falls) of many large low rocks smoothed down. by glacial 
action and from the secluded and deserted character of 
the spot a. colony of seals have established themselves in 
the river, with further disastrous effects on the presence . 
of salmon. 

The locating of some one for a few weeks in the early 
spring at this point (the first falls) for two successive 
years to drive them away would doubtless break up thc 


colony. 
It would take ps soeeee from the time of blow- 
ing down the (provided also that netting anywhere 
ithin or near the mouth of the river was 
to thoroughly re-establish the river 
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The holding and thereby controlling the exclusive right » 
to set any nets either in Seay et IA SEA 
a half ¢* the ‘river’s mouth on either side in connection 
with the leasé Of the river itself was'r d by me as. 
‘an essential to. the preservation of. any fish in the river, 
On arriving I found that the local resi Mr. Theriault, 


had received word from the Dominion Government that it 
would issue a license to him this year as usual, while I, 
as you know, held your department’s license. By arrange-- 
ment with. him joint telegrams were sent both to the 
Government at Ottawa and to_your department. In 
response thereto the Dominion Government telegraphed 
that Commander Wakeham would adjust the matter. He 
arrived two days later with the Revenue steamer Canadian 
and exhibited to me the license from the Dominion Gov- 
ernment to: Mr. Theriault. He was also courteous enough 
to show me his instructions from the Dominion Govern- 
ment, which were.to seize any nets set to the eastward of 
the Pointe des Monts, under, any other, authority, than 
theirs, and also directing him to use sufficient force to 
accomplish this result. 

For the purpose of making a test case,*I borrowed 
a net and set it from the shore outside. of the river mouth 
a half mile to the east thereof. .This net was immediately 
seized under Commander Wakeham’s instructions by his 
men. A full account of the incident was reported by him, 
as he informed. me, to the Government at Ottawa, and 
by myself'to your department and to Ottawa by telegrain. 
In order’ to avoid the setting of nets to the entire de- 
struction of any chance of fishing during the season, I 
was therefore obliged to. purthase immunity from Mr. 
Theriault at an agreed price of $150 for the season.. 

Being thus deprived of the possibility of protecting the 
river, and understanding that for the present, or until 
some further decision may be rendered jin the courts, 
your department does not intend to raise any active ‘con- 
troversy with the Dominion, Government on the .subject, 
I desire to notify you that I do not,care to: continue with 
the river. yy , Yes 

I desire also to suggest that I should be:given credit 
on the lease of another river from your departmeént. tothe 
extent of the $50 paid by/men: to the department last 
spring for the ineffective license. I. remainsyours very 
respectfully, 2h 

; Cras. STEWART DAvtson. 
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The Pickerel Fishermen. 

Boston, Jan. 6.—Ice fishing for pickerel is in season, 
and the recent cold weather has frozen over every lake 
and 2pénd in: New:England to»a depth that renders them 
perféctly safe for, the fishermen, ever’ to drive on with. 
teams. Up to New Year’s, skating was good.on many 
of the pickerel ponds, and this added. to the sport-for the 
boys. With three or four dozen lines in the holes, and a 
pair of good skates the ordinary pickerel fisherman was 
much in touch with real sport. But the snow of Monday 
has changed all this, and the. fisherman has to answer to 





the call of the tip-up flags-on foot.: Boston. fishermen are -: 


going out for a day as often:as: business and the weather 
will permit, arid they ‘are bringing in somi¢ ‘strings: from 
Plymouth, Westfield and Winchester. C. H. Tarbox and 
Senator Bailey have put iti a part pf a day on Little’ Crane 
Pond with a couple of dozen lines... They, took a fine 
string of over twenty. pickerel_ of good_size, and were 
considerably pleased with ctaching perch of 134 pounds. 
Little Crane Pond is small enough to becunder control of 
the gentleman who ewns the land around it, and as he 
uses’the pond for cittitig ice, oneshas'to have°a2 permit 
from: him to fish there: 'Hié-conditiom with Tarbox and: 
Baile 
the Li from thé holes;.so-that his ice scraping would not 
be hinderéd. -The chunks siear the shore they would give 
a good kick and send them: spinning over the smooth 
ice-toward the’ land. ‘°Tafbox “kicked ‘once’ too ofteri, or 
once-too hard. He went over backward, and was kept 
in the ‘House for ‘a Couple of days. : ; 
In Maine 'thete is some''trouble and some. ill-feeling 
conterning pickerel fishing through the ice on many ot 
thé’ lakes ‘and ‘ponds, especially those that have become in 
any way Noted as summér resorts. At the last Legisla- 
ture iti that State the’ Commissionets of Fisheries and 
Gathe 4vere given the power to prevent am sod all fish- 
ing on any of the*waters in ‘the State. ‘ 
have waited ss closing any waters. - This 
has’ given ‘the summer hotel and camp people a chance, 
an@ ‘they havé‘peitioned for the closing of a number ot 
lala Sad ponds to:all ice fishing for pickerel or anything 
else. * 


attraction to-the summer boarder ‘it is best ‘not to allow 
the cAdents' to take them through the ice in winter. 
Commissionérs have taken action and closed several lakes: 
and ponds that have heretofore afforded the pickerel fish- 
ermeb @ good°deal ‘of spdrt"each wintef’' According to 
the: 


dire:threats are made by the’ inhabitants who have been” 
in the habit of fishing the ponds in wihter.. ‘a Tgi2s 
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~The Devil Fish. 


elt es 


RUMMAGING through some old books in my library, I, 


camte* across’ “John Howard Hinton’s History. and.-To- 
pography of the United States,” atone time a noted. 


English ‘work,’ in two volumes, reprinted in this country. 


in 1834,“‘with additions by the American éditor, Samuel 
I. Knapp. 'In it I found the greatest fish story ever told, 
an account of the capture of probably the largest fi 
evettaken. The story is ole told by Dr. Samuel 

i annals of the Lyceum of Natural His-: 
‘torys' New York, Vol: I.. The crew of a fishing boat 
were finding and capturing the monster and 
bringing him to shore. But let us have the story fronr 
the “History and To itself: i 


“Dr. Mitchell gives the followimg»aceount of a' gigantic 
fish of the ray kind, which he calls the oceanic vampire. 
It had beén taken’in the Atlantic Ocean, ‘near: the -en- 
trance of Delaware Bay; by the crew of assmack. They 


. 


were that they should’réemoveall the .chunks:of ice ::: 


nerally: they: : 


ey beliéve that even the pickerel are ‘such an ‘' 
The. 


ers some ill-feeling has been ‘engendered, while. 


REST. AND. STREAM. 


turers returned with.an animal of singular ay and 
large magnitude, which they had killed after a long and 
hazardous encounter. The weight was so considerable 
after it had been towed to the shore, that three pairs of 
oxen, aided by a horse and twenty-two men, could not 
drag it to the dry land. By estimation it was supposed 
to be between four and five:tons. 

The length from the fore margin of the. head to 


the root of the tail....... ea tebae sett i ath.» roft. gin. 
LUNE OE TMs oe 005.0 45 0 09s enna a eaceuiacns.¢ ees ¢ dikie One 
_Length of fins projecting forward from the cor- 


ners Of tHe Mouths. ss A ES aft. 6in. 
‘ i7ft. 3in. , 
Making the whole length from the tip of the ‘head fin 


to the tip of the tail 17 feet and 3 inches. The .breadth 
from the extremity of one pectoral fin, or wing up to the 
other, measuring along the line of the belly, was 16 feet; 
when measured over.the convexity. of the back, 18 feet. 
.On each side of the:mouth there was a vertical fin 2 feet 
six inches long, 12 inches deep and 2% inches thick in 
the ,middle,,. whence it tapered toward the edges, which 
were fringed before with a radiated margin. The fin or 
organ.so constituted could, ‘from its flexibility, bend in 
all directions and be. made_in many respects to perform 
the function of'a hand, so as. by twisting around, to seize 
an object and, hold it fast.:. The wings, ‘flaps or: pectoral 
fins. were of Very curious ofganization. ‘There was a 
scapula, humerus, ulna, carpus, and’ an’ uncommon num- 
ber of phalanges, of a cartilaginous structure; all these’ 
joints were articulated with each other, but the articula- 
‘tion, like. those of the human sternuth, had, very little 
motion. It had more analogy to the wing of a bird ‘than 
anything else; and yet was so different from it as to man- 
ifest a remarkable variety of méchahism, in organs’ in- 
tended for substantially the same use. Fish’ of: the kind 
now under consideration may be aptly denominated sub- 
marine birds, for they really fly through the water ‘as 
birds fly through the air. Fishes of this organization per- 
form their flights by flapping their wings after the man- 
ner of crows; hawks .and eagles in, their progress.” 
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What the Fishwives Saw.. 

WE were usually early risers in Samoa.. There was no 
particular reason for it. It was not the pursuit of Health, 
wealth and wisdom guaranteed by one sage proverb to all 
stzh as begin the day before it, has had a chance to be 
well aired. It was not,even the pursuit of the early: worm. 
of: the other-proverk. ‘If one .asks .“ Why?” the: only 

ossible reply: is to; ask the, other question, “Why. not?” 

hat is an impass. oy sithegeesos 

But to be suddenly: summoned at.3 o’clock.in ‘the morn- 
ing, that is too much even for those who have become. 
accustomed to rising at dawn. - It isthe. hour when. 
Samoans say they die most-commonly, It isthe hour: 
when the winds are still, when the sky is a thick violet 
vault and at its darkest -before; the comitig dawn... [t- 
is the chill hour, for even in these islands of a summer 
sr sea that knows no change, there-is this. time-when it is 

chilly. The last flight of the fluttering: shades of vampires 

: is glooming among the trees: for yet another chance to rob 
, the fruit: before seeking: their daylight:-slumber -in - the 
* dark and dripping jungie: 
son would walk at this deep: hour: of the night, for now is- 
the still time:when the cocoanut idrops: its: nuts and its, 
leaves which a gale can: scarcely -tear from- the tree: by: 
day; and:.a’falling nut. or a falling: leaf, might maim: or 
= kill. It is the hour when ‘the: little green'and red parrots 
scteam in their sleep-and wake to chatter and scold mul- 





> 


| titadinously.: It-is the shiver: hour; of nature. 


But it is: not: the hour :even-'fér early risers *to--be 


' aroused by thé word that ‘the steamer is irl:ahead of tite’: 


by‘many ‘hours, “The mail,” that>means so much to those 
, who must depend on its monthly visits for all news of the 
. world. The mail is too serious a thing in Samoa to be 
~ joked about. And it is no joke to be called to 'the chill 
and the savage swarms of mosquitoes: and tovsee: nothing 

but the violet sky and the Southern Cross and the flash 
. of the torches on the reef where the fishwives: are at work: 
, with net and spear. KO” 

If Samalia: had not been on: the reef: outside Vaiala 
engaged in torch fishing it:would:never have happened. 
i ff the tide had not been out at 2 A. M. Samalia would 
not have been on the reef torch fishing, and it would 
never have happened. a ; ph RP" 

If the moon had not quartered just when ‘it did ‘the tide 
would not have been out at 2. A‘’:M.} Sanialia} would not 
have been on the reef torch fishing, and it would never 
have happened. ’s, as..far as-there is any need; of 
seeking to place the responsibility; when we've fixed. the 
j blame’ on ‘the moon there’s nothing further to say—the 
solar system never -kicks-back.. 20) 0. (on: Barto 23 

Yet there is another explanation possible~Samalia:may 
have lied. To:support. that: explariatton, there: are two 
» most excellent: arguments.:' The formeér,::that- she was a 


., Samoan, and under all ordinary and most of .the ‘ex, 


«; traordinary- circumstances. that whith w:Samoans says is 
untrue, a custom of the country)’ The latter, that she 
:"s was‘on‘a.fishing trip and fishermen are notorious. Well, it 
-, might be better couched in the statement that a grain of 
salt is so necessary in connection with the- things 
brought back from all fishing/trips as to account for that 
peculiarity of codfish and mackerel as manifested in the 
» corner grocery period of their careers. Despite’ thé 
: plausibility “of this theory of the matter that Samalia 


: lied: becatise she was a Samoan, and by reason of her occu- © 
‘o pation on the reef, could not avoid telling a ‘fish story, it 


is a false theory—the woman did tell the fruth so far as 

: She knew. That was brought to light in the subsequent 

: proceedings. Gh Ise 3 Reg oleied TS capbtiy ott i 

Samalia was the next door neighbor across the village 

: green of Vaiala, where all, sorts. of. savage ceremonials 

were forever taking place with no concern that the United 

«» States:had taken its official residence on .a e slice of 
: that place of public meeting. From my;.veranda I could. 


» look:-through and through the thatched .house ‘of this - 


3 neighbor and witness the whole story of savage house- 


heard that creatures of extraordinary form ané sizé were 1 keeping: ; In some mysterious fashion, for I never could 
frequent inthe tract’situated off Capes May:and Henlo-:i2 fathom the system of Samoan relationships in which the 
re et ce tae pndeeh et ‘te ee eer chet are ee a a 

vin ose: ‘ohe. Or more of: to ci tances, at any sate. ia. was ently step-; 
Gham "Alor Se anbPORGOR Cad ne Wacebvene’- grantmnecer inlaw ie tee opty belies emmee Tear 


In: the villagé paths ne per-" 


knew, a very rolypoly little girl named Apikali, who was 
far ‘more amusi tin the dolls of my younger years. 
Solely because of this relationship, I could be induced 
at odd times to relax the severity of the rule that my 
Vaiala neighbors were not to regard my tanks as a 
reservoir. system for their comfort. But once in a while 
the frightened appeals of Apikali with a burden of empty 
cocoanut shells. were paws to outweigh the rule, and 
she was permitted to fill the shells from one of the tanks. 
For that reason Samalia was inclined to regard me as a 
good neighbor. Samalia was also the mother of Nuku- 
fetau, and both of them said so. But Nukufetau had 
another mother up at the other village green, and a 
blear-eyed old father, who had once been Lord Keeper 
of the Great Seal of this ridiculous kingdom. Nukufetau 
did my washing. At least she did until I discovered that 
she had been systematically securing a double allowance of 
soap, bluing and starch in order that she might supply 
Samalia with these expensive articles. And Samalia was 
related to Nukufetau’s husband, Samuela, who was the 
captain of the official boat until it became necessary to 
reduce him. Altogether, Samalia was quite generally 
connected, with the rapacious group which had us in their 
keeping, and she was ready to look after our interests up 
: to the’ limit that connected:them with the interests of her 


‘relatives. That will supply.a sufficiently exigent motive to . 


send.:Samalia hurrying back from the reef in the dead 
of night-to wake us up with the information that the mail 
steamer .had raunded the point and had dropped anchor 
in Apia harbor. Not being in the habit of receiving many 
letters and papers from over seas, Samalia would: have 
watched, a fleet of mail steamers go by unconcerned, but 
Samuela could earn half a dollar by rowing us out to 
the steamer, and ‘Samalia was not the woman to see all 
that good money lost: out of the family. 

So she woke: Samuela. And Samuela got his crew 
together andi:woke us by the scraping-and grating of 
moving the boat on its roller ways under the house, where 
it was stored between times of use. It shook the house 
like a .young earthquake, and made a most terrifying 
racket : with which to. wake the sleepers. Then came 


_ Samuela in explanation that Samalia had been fishing on 


, the reef.and had: seén the steamer pass, and had hurried 
, back to.notify him, and then had hurried back to the reef. 
In-a general way he would mention that she had prob- 
ably had to forego the very best of the fishing in order 
to rerider us a service, and that the least regard for our 
own high station should prompt us to reward the fishwife 
with, one “pisupo,” which is not literally pea soup, but 
the generic name for a tin of any kind of meat. If it 
should be our pleasure:to so reward the service -hé would 
suggest that it might be just as well to do so now in order 

, that Samalia might find the “pisupo” waiting for hér when 
, She.came: home from the fishing wet and hungry. If we 
cared to place the “pisupo” in his hands for delivery, he 

. would, see that: it-was delivered without delay or mistake, 
; a statement which a-prétty familiar acquaintance with 
, certain moral deficiencies of Samuela entitled us to doubt. 
Instead of yielding up the tin of beef, I assured Samuela 

, that -he was: lying, and that the steamer had not come 
in j,that it was easy to see through his little game—in 

, fact; that he thought by getting the boat out at night and 
then Jater.in the day when: the steamer really did come 

: he -eould: charge, double... Samuela denied the charge of 
, untruth and scheming, though it was plain that he ‘was 
grateful for the suggestion, and was storing it away for 

' use:at some future time. He vowed that the steamer had 


- tion to our .interests, and it must be true; Her story 
had -been-that while she was fishing she suddenly saw the 
- lights, of the: steamer just abreast of her and no more 
- than two miles: away;-that while she was watching the 
' wave of the vessel’s:wake had washed over that part of the 
reef where she was. fishing; that-she watched it around 
the point and had then heard distinctly the rattle of the 
: chain cable. 
It seemed circumstantial enough as a story, and it wotld 
‘ have taken us in:if we were not well habituated to the 
' specious nature of Smaoan stories in general. In the up- 
: shot, Samuela was ordered to hasten dewn to Matautu 

Point, which was the nearest spot from which the harbor 

was to be seen; and to satisfy his’ own eyes that the mail 

steamer’ was: already in. 
Samuela hesitated, and. was clearly disinclined, and the 
i shiver which could be seen under his light cotton raiment 
was not entirely due tothe chill of the morning. It was 
not the distance which made him object, for the tip of 

Matatitu Point was less than half-a mile away. The real 

trouble was that in the roadway near ‘the point there was 

a very dangerous spot:to travel; it was the abode of a 
‘ most«malicious “‘aitu,” or devil, and this dead hour of 
| the early morning was the worst hour of the day in which 
. to [bé broughtface'to' face “with any of 'these demons. 

Not on this score did ‘Samuela receive any considera- 

tion; he was ‘told that he:must go to the point and see if 
. the steamer were really in the port, and that he might 

just as: well do it:in a hurry. >There could be no doubt as 

to Samuela’s' hurrying ; ‘nothing could cause him to delay 
{ any longer:in pdssing the haunted spot than the time con- 
sumed im throwing at it the customary small pebble which 
wab:supposéd ‘to be a proper offering to the resident 
demon. 

On-his return Samuela was sufficiently sheepish. He 
was forced to confess: that a mistake had been made 
someéewhere.: He had: looked the harbor all over, and the 
steamert ‘was ‘not there; the only lights to be seen marked 
the: anchorage. of ‘the German corvette and the Danish 
slaver undet charter to the German: firm, and therefore 
entitled to lie at ease in close proximity to the war 

vessel. But there was novsign of the passenger steamer 

which was ‘due later in the day to carry the mails to 
_San Francisco. It almost began to seern that Samalia had 
lied. * The other’ boys of the crew who had been put to the. 
needless: trouble of lugging out a 22-foot boat and of 
attiring thetnselves in’ their red, white and blue uni- 
forms, were not chary of the expréssion of their own 
personal opinions: And Samalia had gone out to the reef 
again,.and was merged in the crowd of unseen bearers 
of quite picturesquely visible torches a mile out at sea. 
, Sathuela reiterated his former story and tried: to make it 
: plain that all the responsibility rested on the woman who 
had gone’?-fishing and not on himself. 
It was isiconvenient to be routed out so earl 


early, but that 
intentions, At: 


+ mightbe forgiven under the stress of good intentions. At... 
= the same’ ting. hess. savage -islabiters, 496. sul “tikes 





come in: heeause Samalia had told him so in great devo-- 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 











children, and if this were really an attempt at, mischief 
it must be punished at once and sharply, or there is no 
telling to what extent our savage ne rs: would run 
over us. If life in Vaiala were to be kept from. becoming. 
a series of annoying pranks it was immediately neces- 
sary to take action against Samalia. 

amoan justice is a rather paitry sort of an affair. Its 
methods are more than a little diffeult to comprehend, its 
punishment system passes belief. Yet Samoan justice can 
be very prompt if only it be set in motion by: one of 
sufficiently high rank to enjoy all the advantages of un- 
mixed justice. 

Accordingly. the crestfallen Samuela was dispatched to 
wake up the Chief Justice of the Tuamasanga judicial dis- 
trict, and to bring him to the veranda. This could easily 
be done, for the Chief Justice was likewise chief of Vaiala 
and slept in a little hut at the back. Despite ull these 
magnificent titles and high station, the Vaiala chief was 
but a shabby rascal after all. Still, it was necessary to go 
through all the forms of island etiquette when was 
brought yawning’ from his hut in the. dark before the 
dawn. He had to do the polite with many flowery compli- 
ments, and the hour between 3 and 4 in the morning is not 
really the hour for phrases of ceremony. Then he had to 
have his bow! of kava to drink, and that is a tedious opera- 
tion where every detail is ruled by an iron-clad ceremonial. 
There was a good slice of dawn out over the eastern sea 
before this beggarly Chief Justice was prepared to con- 
sider law and equity. 

At last the preliminaries were cleared away and it was 
open to me to file my complaint. Namely, it was that my 
neighbor Fafine o Samalia (Woman of Secale it means, 
a choice instance of the new island fashion for Scriptural 
names), but commonly known for short as Samalia, did 
with malice aforethought cause petitioner great physical 
discomfort and mental distress, by uttering and circulat- 
ing one false and untruthful statement, to wit, that the 
mail steamer had arrived in the harbor of Apia at an un- 
seemly and unusual hour. The counts in the bill of com- 
plaint were laid on as thick as possible, and the enormity 
of the offense was steadily set out. 

Chief Justice Tofaeono listened with much show of 
attention to all that was said. Then he pondered. Afier 
this communion with himself he announced that he was 
only too glad to do any little thing to oblige us. As to the 
Woman of Samaria, he would fine her one dollar when 
she could get it and impose a further sentence of hard 
labor in the yam plantations for one week. That did not 
seem to me just right. Samalia was still on the recf 
torching for fish. and had had. no show; there had been 
no trial or anything beyond my complaint. Therefore I 
checked the Chief Justice as he was entering this in his 
book of judgments, and insisted that he should decree no 
sentence until he had held a trial. ; 

This was a new idea to him, but when assured that 
such was the method of civilized people, he cheerfully 
assented. He then took the testimony of Samuela and the 
rest of the crew, to the effect that I was up at 3 o'clock, 
and then had them solemnly swear to that valuable piece 
of evidence. In consideration of this newly discovered 
evidence, the savage judge just doubled his former sen- 
tence, making it two dollars and two weeks. Again I[ 
protested on the ground that the culprit had not been in- 
formed of the proceedings, and had ‘had no opportunity to 
state her case. I could see that the Samoan Chief Justice 
was regarding me as a most relentless complainant. But 
he knew of all sorts of reasons why he should’ keep me in 
good humor, and he was quite willing to oblige. 

The sun was now up, and Samalia was returning home 
from her toil on the reef. With much shouting she was 
haled to the bar of justice, and a most bedraggled figure 
she presented with her bunch of fish spears and’ weight of 
dripping nets. She was not allowed to come within the 
compound, but was halted at the ferice, where her creel 
was taken from her and brought forward for inspection. 
The best fish were promptly confiscate for my benefit, 
and we had them for breakfast. Then the charge was 
recited to her, and she was put on her defense. She made 
no denial of fact; she had wakened Samuela in order 
that he might waken us; she had seen the mail steamer 
come in, and if we would only take the trouble to walk 
to the point we could see for ourselves. When told that 
the steamer had not come in, she was greatly bewildered, 
and supposed that it was the work of some devil that had 
caused the steamer to vanish after it had anchored. The 
final judgment of the court was that she be fined three 
dollars and serve three weeks in the plantations. That 
made me sorry that I had not let things be when her 
sentence was at the lowest notch, and I wondered what 
would happen if there were any system by which an appeal 
could be taken. 

Later in the’ day, when the mail steamer really did 
arrive, the explanation of the mystery was found. One 
of the small inter-island steamers had sailed the afternoon 
before for Pago-Pago, at which harbor some. cargo. was 
to be landed. It had been necessary to carry a customs 
officer down, and then, when the work was all done, to 
bring him back to Apia. Samalia had seen the steamer as 
it came in, but she had not see it when it went out im- 
mediately after, for that was the time at which she. had 
been calling. Samuela. My first thought on learning this 
explanation was for the poor old Woman of Samaria 
whom I had succeeded in tangling up in the toils of 
Samoan justice. It became necessary to see the remark- 
able Chief Justice of the seme years, once more and get 
the deed undone. I had indeed put him to a good deal.of 
judicial bother that day, so that it may have been. only 
natural that he should suggest that nothing:more be done 
about it. He said that now that we had just got. Samalia 
so nicely sentenced, it was a shame to take it-off. But if 
I insisted he would remit the punishment. 

And I did insist. Then I almost broke the record for 
foolish extravagance in the “pisupo” and tins of salmon 
which I gave to Saiialia to salve her injured: feelings. 
But months afterward. I learned << by accident that 
every sixpence Samalia had been able to gather was im- 
mediately employed in paying her fine on the instalment 
plan. From this I infer that for.motives of his:own, and 

ibly with a view of supporting himself in luxary. Chief ’ 
Justice Tofaeono had let the fine stand while remitting the. 
r ~ Leewetra Plerce Cavrcrmt, — 
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FIELD TRIALS. , 


Jan. 22.—West Point, Miss.—United States Field Trial Club's 
annual trials, W. B. Stafford, Sec’y. 
Feb, 6-—Greeaville, . Ala.—Alabama Field Trial Club’s tourth 


annual trials. T. H. cer, 
Nov. 18.—Newton, Field Trial Club's tw 


mC — Eastern 
encom annual field trials. S. C, Bradley, Sec’y, Greenfield ai, 
n. 


Did Penny Reason About This? 


Mapce Corner, Wellington, Conn.—One golden Oc- 
tober day in 1899 a letter came from Maple Slope, IIl., to 
Maple Corner, Conn,, with this item of famuy intelli- 
gence: “Father is reading his. Forest aND.STREAM and 
says tell you to write for it another of your interesting 
stories.” So this sunny New Year’s morning, 1900, de- 
lays being dangerous, I note down the following that 
occurred only night before last, and I would like to 
know whether the important member. of this family 
known as Penny, but wane name is really Pennsylvania 
Oakmont W. Wade, is a reasonable bei 

The intelligent little bundle of nerves in question is a 
mixture of Skye, rat, etc., very companionable and amus- 
ing, and conveying more intelligence with his eyes, ears 
and stub tail than some humans were ever possessed of. 

Saturday was cold and bleak, with. ground so frozen 
that Penny had great trouble in pany ing a bone that 
had been given him. We watched him from a window for 
a long time to see his vain efforts in digging a hole in 
the earth, and at length laughed heartily at his reluc- 
tant makeshift of covering his treasure with dry grass. 
It took a good while, but industry and persistence con- 
quered, and only a little brown. elevation upon the turf 
of the lawn marked the scene of his labors when he came 
in at nightfall. 

Meanwhile, in the kitchen a pail of stiff dough had been 
mixed to last the fowls over Sunday and placed just 
under the hot water tank of.the range so that it would 
be ready for morning. In this pail of do the, little 
dog became immediately interested, investigating very 
critically with nose and paw. Very soon he slipped out, 
uncovered the precious bone, and bringing it in buried 
it in the hens’ food and laid down upon his rug not far 
away and went to sleep, with one eye open, with the 
air of a dog who considered himself a good faithful care- 
taker of what had been consigned to his charge. If a 
child had done anything like that should we not have 
called it a reasonable act? 

One torrid day last August Penny went with the fam- 
ily across country to a convention and enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of being caretaker of the team, and visiting with 
other dogs having a family carriage in charge, until sud- 
denly a shower rolled up from behind the barricade of 
western hills. Penny is very timid in a thunder shower, 
and as soon as the cloud burst sought the church and 
the protection of his mistress. 

The sexton told me later that he stood upon the steps 
in the rain until thoroughly drenched, and when. a door 
chanced to be opened for an instant he darted through. 
“Tried to ketch ‘im,” said the man; “couldn’t no. more 
hold ’im then es if he’d a-be’n the greased pig. He went.up 
the aisle like a streak.” I saw him as he gained the pul- 
pit platform and.standing upon his hind legs like a.mon- 
key scanned the congregation. As far as. appearances 
went He wasn’t a dog to be proud of, and out of consid- 
eration for the bonnets in front of me. I hardly. dared 
breathe and sat quite. motionless. The intelligent little 
fellow had found me, I knew. it by. the satisfied wag of 
the little.stub tail; but he showed his good breeding. by 
returning to.the entry, crossing over and going up the 
other aisle. When he reached the seat where we were 
his master made him welcome, but that did not do. One 
bound settled him in his mistress’ lap, to the consterna- 
tion of that part of the congregation who saw only a 
very wet little, woolly dog and did not appreciate the 
one quick little deprecating kiss that said as plainly as a 
dog could, “You will forgive me, I know,” Please tell 
me why, some one who is able to discriminate, is reason 
in a child called. instinct in a dog? 

Annie A, PRESTON. 


Westminster Kennel Club Show. 


Tue list of judges for. the W. K. C. show, to be held 
Feb. 20 to 23, and the premium lists, etc., can be obtained 
by applying to Mr, James Mortimer, Supt., 201 Townsend 
Building, New York. f 

The judges and. breeds asigned to them are as follows: 

St. Bernards and Newfoundlands—Miss A. H. Whitney, 
Lancaster, Mass. 

Great Danes—James A. Lawrence, Columbus, O. 

Russian Wolfhounds and Greyhounds—R, F. Little, Jr., 
Me lesuadiny Belepern; Setters send Ghataguaies Bop Ding 

oxhounds, Pointers, rs. an y 
—Major J. M: Taylor, Rutherford, N. J. 

Irish ater Soaniets, Clumber, Field and Cocker 
Spaniels—James Luckweil, Woodstock, Ont. 

Poodles—Chas. D. Bernheimer, New York. 

Boston een Wells, Boston, Mass. 

French Bulidogs—E. D, Faulkner, New York. 

Beagles—A. J. Purinton, Waterbu 

Mastiffs, Bloodhounds 





ry, Conn. 

, Deerhounds, Retrievers, Collies, 
Old: English. Sheep s, Alt Terriers, Except. Boston 
Terriers, Dalmatians, shunds, Pugs, Pomeranians, 
Toy iels and Miscellaneous—L. P: C. Astley, South- 


port, 4 
The judges of bulldogs has not yet been appointed. 


Beunswick, Fur Club Hunt, . 
Roxsury, Mass.—The Fur Club will hold 





eleventh ter | B M 
its an - win meet at Barre, Mass., 
-20. Th club_ will make headquarters at 


canoe. in it, with one. exception, has capsized. 


| (Jase: 1g, t900, 
The week will be devoted’ to fox hunting and a royal 
time. All who love the cry of the hounds in the 


sty air Of midwinter, and the spinning. of »yarns in 
the genial warmth of the chimney corner, will be heartily 
welcomed; ~ Braprorp.§. Turpin, Sec’y. 





Points and Flushes. 


Mr. Thos, Johnson, of Winnipeg, Man., has placed 
Alberta Joe (A., 28043) in the stud, thus affording an 
opportunity to breeders which no, doubt they will fully 
appreciate, This famous pointer is a winner in several 
field trials, and is a dog of high excellence in every) re- 
spect, as we know from personal observation. 





Mr. Edward Armstrong, of Jamestown, N. C., has pur- 
chased the famous field trial ester foe Cumming, from 
Mr. W. W. Titus, of West Point, Miss., at a long price. 
Joe is one of the sterling good sort which win field trials 
or confér pleasure afield by good work to the gun. 





Canoeing. 
American Canoe Association, 1899-1900, 


Commodore, W. G. MacKendrick, 200 Eastern avenue, Toronto, 
nN. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Herbert 2% King street, Toronto, 
Librarian W. P. Stephens, Peek secant eret and a A. 


Bayonne, N. J. 
Division Officers. 


ATLANTIC DIVISION. 
Vice-Com., H. C. Alien, Trentes, N, J. 
Rear-Com., Lewis H. May, New York. 
Arthur H. Wood, Trenton, N. J. 
CENTRAL DIVISION. 
Vice-Com., John S. Wright, Rochester, N. Y. 
Rear-Com., i. oJ: Aadimene, Wace N. Y. 
Purser, C. Fred Wolters, 14 East Main street, Rochester, N. Y. 
EASTERN DIVISION. 
Vice-Com., Frank A. Smith, Worcester, Mass. 
Rear-Com., Louis A. Hall, Boston, Mass. 
ser, Frederick Coulson, 405 Main street, Worcester, Mass. 
NORTHERN DIVISION. 
Vice-Com., J. McD. Mowatt, Kingston, Ont., Can. 
Rear-Com., i C. Woolsey, ttawn, Ont. 
Purser, J. E. Cunningham, Kingston, Ont, 
WESTERN DIVISION. 
Vice-Com., Wm. C. , Detroit, Mi 
RearCom. F. B intel Alhwawkee, Wis. 

Purser, Fred T. Barcroft, 405 Ferguson Building, Detroit, Mich, 
Regatta Committee: RK. Easton Ku Kin » Unt, Cc 
chairman; Herbert Begg, Toronto; D. B Goodsell, Yonkers, wy. 

Meet of 1900, Muskoka Lake, Aug. 3-17, 


Official organ, Forzst awn Sraeau. 





Purser, 





Fixtures. 


an % 
12. Brooklyn C. C. dinner, New York. 
March. 
10. Meeting of Canoeists at Sportsmen’s Show, New York. 
May. 
26-31. Atlantic. Division meet, Park. Island. 
August. 
3-17. A. C. A. meet, Muskoka. 


The Capsizability of Canoes. 


Apaopos of the cruising class canoes of the Royal C..C., 
alluded to last week, the Field of Dec, 23- some 
interesting comments on the use of the bulb fin. The 
lifting bulb fin, though practically unknown in this country, 
is in common use in England in canoes.and canoe yawls. 








At the present moment we know of five new cruising. 
class canoes which have been set going on. the : 
whatever may be the number going on in secret, on the 
Thames, and when we know that three of these canoes 
have been designed. by Mr. Linton Hope for new mem- 
bers of the Royal Canoe Club, it should go without mere 
are that the cruiser class will in the coming season be 
a really strong one. One of these canoes ig building at 
Burgoine’s at Kingston, two others are building at 
Bishop’s at Teddington, and two more are just about start- 


.ing at Turk’s at Kingston. Then there are owners of last 


year’s sciliog canoes already on the move. with altera- 
tions and refitment, and even there is one t to sell his 
1899 craft, the Nautilus, in order to immediately start 
the building of a new craft in the same class, but of 
slightly different lines. On the whole, with probable aug- 
mentation.at the opening of the season, the class should, 
on the Thames, amount to between seventeen and twenty 


It is, perhaps, too early to learn much in respect of any 
of the new craft unless, as sometimes is the Case, an 
owner has the sense to invite expert criticism on the 
design at a time when it is not too late—that is, the 
construction has not gone so far ahead as to prevent a 
fault being built-in when it has been found to exist. 

But one point of which we should like again to remind 
those who are building is t i Pc that canoes of this class 
can be so centerp with bulbs of lead on the plate, 
that the canoe is rendered uncapsizable. Thus ballasted 
they are more steady and comfortable to sail, and the extra 
weight of plate is a very consideration— a 
one man extra when . Often it is, in. fact, no 
more weight than is commonly put in. ordinary thick cen- 


much as rft. lower for the bulb plate. Such a diff. 


ordinary plate. . 
It has been recklessly stated of this class at ters 
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Tire ‘bottonr point is that some of the tatést i 
tion on have been const: ely for racing, 
and, wi t énd in view and under the idea that the 
. lightest weight wins, they have been supplied with very 
light plait plates, and therefore practically they carry no 
ballast and solely depend on the sitting out of the man 
to carry the sail. We have pointed this out as_a folly 
long ago, not with any intention of warning experienced 
_ nen from the line they are taking, but to warn recruits 
to the sport from being led into a trap,sr, at least, what 
may prove a trap to them. . 
few weeks ago Mr, Linton Hope altered ‘his own 
cruiser's heavy plate, from a plain plate to a bulbed 
plate of much lighter total weight, but of far greater 
balancing power than the plain plate. The change in weight 
was 88lbs. instead of 124lbs., and the owner writes us: 
“Eft’s bulb keel is quite a success, the most extraordinary 
thing being that she is much improved in running in a 
light wind with the bulb right down. The boat is much 
stiffer,'and a saving of 22 per cent. and 29 per cent. re- 
spectively in area and weight of her late plain plate.” We 
do not hesitate to say that the reduction in the weight 
by the change is not the way we should have worked. We 
should have preferred to take 124lbs. as a very fairly light 
ballasting for a 24in. beam canoe carrying 140ft. of 
sail, and we should have given her a far heavier bulb. 
The actual plate and bulb of Nautilus is 125lbs., of 
which thé plate is about 7olbs. and its hangers, etc., 5lbs., 
so that'the bulb is 5olbs. She has been carefully calculated 
for stability, apart from man sitting out, to or at several 
angles of inclination culminating in “on her beam ends,” 
and the solb. bulb is only just on the safe side. 

Any craft, deep keller, may be knocked down flat by a 
ual, but the requisite is that she shall infallibly have 
yet righting power—that is, certain ability to self-right, so 
that she can live out a squall, or, in.other words, her 
owner Having confidence in the scientific structural power 
of his boat, when he is caught in a tight place in a squall 
sits tight because he knows his own boat’s power. The 
amount of sail he may carry is simply a question of 
nursing his spars and shrouds; provided his plate is down, 
he can keep all sheets fast and let her lie down. 

There is in this consideration only one other point, but 
probably it is the most important of any. It is the question 
of the buoyancy of the bilge of the boat. If you are con- 


‘water, but ceftainly in rough, you must know that the 


lying flat over at an angle of 90 degrees. Calculate this 
position for, say, six existing canoes, with, of course, the 
weight of a man sitting in her, say 16olbs., and-in prob- 
ably four cases you will find that the lee well coaming 
comes under water. Such a craft is a gone ship; she is 
dangerous. , 

There may be many capsizes experienced in such a 
craft, when by the mainsail striking the water and the 
crew intuitively planting out to windward the angle of 
90 degrees is never reached; indeed, 70 degrees will put 
the mainsail in the water. And so the extreme lesson is 
never learned until one day she gets a real flattener, and 
then—well, let, us hope the shore or another boat is quite 
handy. 





In writing last week on structural requirements for a 
safe canoe, the most important point was not quite 
finished, or not sufficiently worked out to caution owners. 
Of course those who have the drawings of their canoes 
can, by suitable sections and spacing, easily work out the 
line of immersion when the canoe is laid fiat on her beam 
ends with crew on the upper bilge; but for those who 
have not drawings, or who do not know how to work 
out the displacement, there is nothing but experiment left 
to ascertain the true state of the canoe in this dangerous 
position. 

The flat position is possible for any canoe, be she bulb 
keeled or merely plain centerplate of heavy weight, or 
even of light plate, but the question is whether, when laid 
flat, she will abstain from shipping water. A lean-sided, 
fine-ended canoe, with low freeboard, will undoubtedly 
ship water and fill—that is, with the 16in. minimum width 
.of well allowed by the rule. No narrower well would be 
conveniently workable for cruising and camping; it there- 
fore remains a governing question as to the canoe’s ability 
as a safe cruiser that the sections which are immersed on 
the canoe being laid over flat are of sufficient area to float 
the coamings well clear of the water. 

The Nautilus of 18909, which we pointed out last week 
as being only just on the safe side, has a very large amount 
of surplus buoyancy, or oversanaing sides and ends, and, 
compared with others, considerable freeboard; her weight 
of keel, i. e., plate and bulb, is moderate and not so heavy 
as some others are, and yet she is near it. We have gone a 
step further and roughly estimated the effect of a wet man 
and wet sails, and, short of actual experiment, we conclude 
she would be just near coaming awash. 

As the beam is limited to 42in. and built up to, the 
only ways to safeguard this swamping danger are full 
above water ends, or increased freeboard. hich way 
may be the most advantageous, both in effect and in good 
looks, is for the designer to say; certainly the fuller ends 
will give the stiffer boat for,sail carrying, but she will 
be more of a puncher, wetter, and possibly also slower, in 
rough water, than the higher freeboarded, lean-sided 
model. To test the question on any existing canoe there 
as no Necessity to get wet and then capsize her; the trial 
can artul should be made in the off season—that is, at this 
stime of year. Take the canoe with sail set, with center- 
lee down, and with a ballast weight representing the 
weight of owner in wet clothes, easily estimated by 
weighing a dry and a wet suit of flannels, placed and 
lashed on the upside of the centerboard case. en. with 
a line to the masthead, pull the canoe down on to her beam 
ends. The result may be startling, but it will be vitaliy 
, and is so simple that the test should be invariably 


made pelore the season is given a chance of proving that 

craft is dangerous. ‘ 
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fidently to let her lie down to a squall, even in smooth the tong piers. of Calsis Harbor. 


is in no way legislated; but owners have it 
‘clearly in their-own hands by test that the canoe in which 
they ‘intend to’sail miles from land on the sea will not fill 
and ‘sink from under them when laid flat by a squall. 


A Canoe Race Across the English Channel. 


Tue following letter to the Field is from.an old A.C. A. 
man, Dr. C. M. Douglas, formerly of Lakefield, Ont., 
well*known to all who attended the Grindstone meets. 
The letter alludes to a proposed canoe race across: the 
Channel: 





Sir—The chief advantage of a cross-Channel match for 
small single-handers and canoes is that it would test 
the capabilities of these craft in open water, with varying 
conditions of currents, wind and sea in a way that might 
not be found on land-protected waters. Perhaps a cross- 
Channel cruise is more than can reasonably be set down 
in the vocation of a “canoe.” A cruising race, say, from 
Bembridge to Red Bridge, at the head of Southampton 
water, might be a more legitimate test of the merits of 
these useful and handy craft, sail or paddle, singly 
or combined, being optional as modes of propulsion. I 
suppose the machine in which an uncertain stability 1s 
obtained by balancing man to windward against sail, 
might be entered if any one would care to do so. On June 
19, 1894, I crossed the Channel in a bona fide “canoe” of 
the folding type, 12ft. long, 30in. beam, and rft. in 
depth, weight some solbs. The wind was light from the 
N.E. or N., with a hazy atmosphere, when I left Dover 
at 8:30 A. M. under a light leg of mutton sail and paddle. 
‘After I had made some ten miles or so the light breeze fell 
to a:calm, the haze grew thicker, and I struck my sail and 
went on under paddle, steering by compass fastened to the 
flooring board of the canoe. If the weather had not 
changed I would have reached Calais in comparative com- 
fort, but when off Cape Grisnez at half-past two in the 
afternoon, a fresh westerly wind sprang up. I had been 
carried rather out of my course by the ebb. The flood 
coming in and meeting the wind caused a beam sea, which 
made me paddle cautiously and circumspectly. I dared not 
set sail for fear of being blown over, so I had rather a 
rough time of it before I got into smooth water between 
Eventually, when I got 
alongside’ the S-E.R. steamboat at half-past seven or 


side body immersed has sufficient displacement to keep her & seven in the evening, and was helped out of my canoe by 


hatch and well coamings out of water when she is actually( 


some good Samaritans among the crew, I was rather in the 
shivering condition of a “wet hen,” with my views on 
he suitability of a folding canvas canoe for cross-Channel 
ruising considerably modified, especially when the naviga- 
tor is nearly three score years of age. A cross-Channel 
cruise in a single-hander of a decent size for open water, 
such as a canoe yawl, ought not to be such a serious un- 
dertaking. A match for such boats of' the combination 
row and sail species would undoubtédly attract ‘attention 
and interest, more especially if the craft could afterward 
mon their way, by canal or river, to the exhibition at 
aris. 
I have attended many canoe’ meets in America—not in 


* England—but I have never seen a proper cruising race, 


that is from point to point some twenty miles or so, under 
cruising conditions as to the use of sails and paddles (or 
oars) in-the case of the larger sizes of these small yawls. 
It might be interesting. M. D. 


CANOEING NEWS NOTES. 


The Yonkers C. C. will hold its armual meeting and 
election on Feb. 1. 

The bilge-board cruising canoe Chiquita has’ been sold 
by é S. Oxholm to Louis Ohlmeyer, of the Knickerbocker 
| a wo 

On Jan. 6 the Puritan C. C. opened its néw club house 
on the Strandway, South Boston, with a formal house- 
warming, a number of visitors being present. 


Pachting. 


Tue following is from the Field of Dec. 30: 














A correspondent writes to us suggesting that we should 
publish the lines of the yachts which have just been racing 
for the America Cup, and stating that they have already 
appeared in an American paper. We should be very 
pleased to give the lines of two such famous boats, but, 
unfortunately for the world at large, the great designers 
very seldom allow their efforts in designing to be made 
public, and we feel quite certain that the genuine lines of 
neither boat have appeared in any paper as yet, whatever 
may happen in the future. 





The “lines” alluded to’are probably the fake designs 
pttblished last winter in this country and which were 
subsequently proved, on the docking of Columbia and 
Shamrock, to be worse than caticatures. We are sur- 
prised that some reputable yachting journals have actually 
commented on these “lines” and the accompanying ‘figures 
as though they were, either in ‘their origin or on their 
faces, in any way worthy of belief. 


Two important items of news were: duly chronicled in 
large type in some of the New York daily papers of last 
week. Friday it was mr announ by special 
cable from London that Sir Thomas Lipton had again 
challenged for the America Cup: (whether for 1900 or 
tgo1 not stated) and that Watson would design the new 
yacht. On Saturday it was stated with equal authority 
that'no challenge had been sent, nor was likely to’ be for 
some months, and that nothing had been done toward 
selecting a designer. In this simple and-ingenious matter a 
certain amount of yachtnig news was provided to break the 
prevaling duliness, 





Mr. ‘Will "Fife, ‘Ir... tas “been  sléwly_técovétiig his 
health, but it is 6nly’within’a short time that he has been 
able to discard the cane which replaced anueaeee te, 


he i i _Convalesence, 
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Legitimate Types of Yachts. 


Afrer all that was said in 1898 against Dominion, the 
so-called catamaran, the question then raised is still an 
open one. The Seawanhaka face committee failed to 
prove that Dominion was catamaran or that there was 
either rule or precedent for barring her had she been a 
catamaran or any sort of double boat. As the essential 
points of her design are still found in all boats of the 
scow type now universally used in racing, the whole 
question of their legitimacy must come up sooner or 
later for a final decision.“ The load waterline length 
when the yacht is in an upright position being the main 
factor in all modern rules of measurement, the vital ques- 
tion is whether the clubs should recognize as fair and 
legitimate a form of hull which will only sail fast when 
turned on to one side, in which position the actual effective 
waterline is from 50 to 100 per cent. greater than in the 
upright position for measurement. Alongside of this main 
question, involving a distinct principle of design, the 
questions of a hollow in the transverse sections or of 
double rudders, etc., are but trivial. The following, from 
the Boston Globe, is of interest in this connection. 





The latest report in regard to the Quincy challenge cup 
is that Messrs. Faxon and Keith are not going to build 
a new defender, but will make alterations in Hostess. 
Hostess was very fast last year, and with a little tuning 
should be made even faster. Just what changes Mr. 
Faxon intends to make on last year’s successful defender 
were not stated. 

W. B. Smith, who built Hostess, is enthusiastic in 
regard to the matter of bilge boards instead of the center- 
board, which is used at present. He claims that these 
boards would be advantageous to all boats of the Hostess 
type, and his argument appears to be a reasonable one. 
He is also an advocate for double rudders, ‘such as was 
used on Pompano, for boats of this type. 

It will be remembered that Hostess had to be sailed “on 
her ear,” as the racing men put it, to get the most speed 
out of her. When she laid out. she immersed little 
more than the turn of her bilge. The displacement, thus 
obtained, was of the minimum order and she had to go 
fast, provided she could keep on her feet. 

The great danger, in such a craft, is that the rudder is 
likely to get out of water, and the skipper thus losing the 
means of ‘controlling his boat, cannot prevent her 
capsizing. With the double rudder this danger would be 
eliminated and in the event of a puff laying the baat 
out the skipper could nurse her back again to her proper 
position. 

On windward work Hostess was still fast enough to 
beat out her competitors if she could hold on, but when 
she got her narrow side into the water it weakened the 
holding power of her centerboard, and the consequence 
was that she fell off. 

If bilge boards were used she would have had some- 
thing to keep her from sliding. Tne result would be 
that, being able to point and go in the direction she was 
pointing in, her great speed, made greater by her minimum 
displacement, would bring her out to the windward mark 
faster than anything in her class. 

The Higginson challenger is to have more beam than 
Hostess. It has been said by some people that the limit 
of extreme beam, as regards speed, has been reached in 
Hostess, and that more beam will make the new challenger 
slower rather than faster. Be that as it may, any new 
boat will find a tough proposition in last year’s defender, 
and will have to go fast to a superlative degree to get 
away from her. 





As raced last year, Hostess was in principle a double 
boat, sailing with her keel out of water and but one bilge 
immersed. The alterations described above will give 
her some of the more important auxiliary features of the 
catamaran and true double-boat, two rudders and two 
centerboards, a rudder and centerboard for the starboard 
half of the hull and one each for the port half. Is such 
a craft fairly eligible under the L.W.L. rule and methods 
of measurement of the Y. R. A. of Massachusetts; and if 
30, what is the rule worth as an incentive to improvement 
in designing? 


The Dublin|Bay Water Wags. 


THE once popular Water Wag class of Dublin Bay, we 
believe the first real one-design class, has of late years 
fallen off in popularity, and the racing has been very dull. 
We learn from the Field, as below, that a new and larger 
class will now be started. 








The Water Wag Club has at length taken a decisive 
step with regard to its new type of boat. It was felt that 
if something was not done to infuse life into the class, 
small boat sailing would practically disappear in Dublin 
Bay, and of late years the Water Wags have been in a 
moribund condition. It was not a weakness in strength, 
for the fleet was large, but some way or other there was 
no life in the sailing. As it would be a pity to allow the 
Water Wag—which has been the parent of the one-class 
one-design principle—to disappear, the members of the 
club determined some time ago to adopt a new type of 
boat. Although’ a design ‘was obtained from Mr. J. E. 
Doyle, the designer of the Colleens. and practically 
adopted, nothing was done for certain until Monday, Dec. 
18. At a committee meeting Mr. Doyle’s design was ac- 
cepted with a slight modification, the 14ft. of length being 
increased to 14ft. 3in., the extra 3in. going to give a raked 
transom’ which improves the appearance of the boat. The 
new boat will be of a much more ‘powerful and able type 
than the existing Wag. The square stern will make her 
much more roomy, she will be rft. 3in. more in length. 
the beam’ will be sft. 6in. and the sail area 110 sq. ft.. 
divided into lug sail and jib, as against 75 sq. ft. of lug 
alone, 'as'in the present class. The increase in. sail will 
give the “crew” something more to do, for it used to be a 
among others the Belfast Lough Insect class was ex- 
eer pie spinaker work, he was merely shifting bal- 
last. Thete*were many designs under.consideration. and 
a As the: Belfast Lough Insect class was ex- 
iitined. ‘The ‘specifications and ‘Measurements will be 
strict, but, eae ee Soe yey is “9 fea moe 
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which injured the existing type of Wag, some of the later 
boats averaging over £40, an excessive price for what 
was practically a 13ft. punt. A start will be made with 
four boats, and more builders are certain to follow. One 
boat is for Greystones, County Wicklow, where there 
are signs that a Wag class will be formed in the future. 
In the opinion of very many there is a danger in the multi- 
plicity of small one-design classes in close proximity, inas- 
much as they interfere with each other to a serious ex- 
tent, and regatta committees are often put in a quanda 
to please all. A club which would affiliate itself with 
the Wag Club would have the advantages of its experience, 
rules, design, etc., and yet have as much sailing as it 
wished at home. 


Linton Hope and His Small 
Yachts. 


THE one person who more than any other is respon- 
sible for the modern unballasted skimming dish that has 
been so popular for the past half-dozen years is Mr. 
Linton Hope, the English designer. His first racing 
boat of any note, built after a varied experience as an 
amateur designer and builder,-and a good deal of. prac- 
tical sailing, was the noted Sorceress, the best of the 
one-rater class on the Thames in 1894; literally of saucer 
shape, wide, shoal and without ballast, with the deep, nar- 
row centerplate introduced by Mr. Hope as a distinguish- 
ing feature. The fastest boats of the class at that time 
were either fin-keels or heavily ballasted centerboards, 
and from them Sorceress won fgurteen prizes in fifteen 
starts. In 1895 Mr. Hope brought out Lotus, a similar 
skimmer in the half-rating class, for whose lines, as 
here given, we are indebted to him. During the season 
Lotus, sailed by Mr. Hope himself, started thirty-two 
times and won twenty-four first and five other prizes. 
Her measurements, as designed and raced in the old half- 
rating class of the Y. R. A. were: L.W.L., 15ft. 3in.; 
draft, 6in.; displacement, Soolbs.; sail area, 197 sq. ft. 
The design shows a waterline of exactly 15ft., uniform 
with the American 15-footers, whose lines we have already 
ore all measurements, as below, being figured from 
this line: 


Leng — 

CM ie sbash mashcks soba nkboone'e 22ft. 5 in. 
Sauna <0 K. Us enh vakben cn iu baneoe 1sft. 
Overhang— . 

DP uke s ucx ub dee Ghatecsaserbertiees 3ft. 7}4in. 

DE Giisebsrendsceubiesses sbasbabee 3ft. 934in. 
Beam— : 

nh '< Jo... sncoutoalepeerer ee’ sft. 7 in. 

ELMER Su Ane toms basketseeas bis en bee 4ft. 5%4in. 
Draft— 

CE Schwere. atk cae ha best iiss ee sin. 

RE os. Scena keane beds tee sft. § in. 
Freeboard— 

os. stcksbpkbbosstakousienb bens 1ft. 6 in 

Nn eS See te he 4in. 

MN. t eS bCb ian Ss cnnsap Sone sheen 10%4in. 
C2; Sree whet OE EW is vn ns co cok esucee 9.28ft. 
C.L.R. from stem at L.W.L.............0:- 9.8oft. 
‘Mast from stem at L.W.L................ 4ft. 7 in. 


In 1894 Mr. Hope started to build yachts, as a business, 
as manager of the Thomas Yacht Building Company, mak- 
ing a specialty of the skimming dish type, and of extreme 
light construction, as after the success of Sorceress in that 

ear, and of Lotus in 1895, he turned out the half-rater 
ismet in 1896, and won fo 
third in forty-five starts. The following article by. him 
Yachting Month! agazine: 

One of Mr. He 
same time as Lotus, and of the same general ‘model, is 
the 0.8-raier Tiger Cat. She won in her first. a} 1895, 
18 firsts, 6 seconds and 1 third; in 1806, ts 2 
seconds and 3 thirds; in 1897, 9 firsts, 8 sand 2 
thirds; in 1898, 9 firsts, 5 seconds and 1 third; and last 
year 11 firsts, 8 seconds and 2 thirds. This makes the 
remarkable record of 93 prizes for 117 starts. ~~ 
_ What is equally remarkable is that she is sound and 
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rty first, four second and one ° 


ope’s successful boats, designed, at the 


Fig.2. RIBBAND 


holds her lings after five years of racing, though of ex- 
treme light construction, with but 3-16in. planking. 

Although the days of the egg-shell skimmer are past 
in this country, owing to the new minimum displace- 
ment rule adopted by the Yacht Racing Association this 
year, it may. still interest some of those who enjoyed the 
wild excitement of sailing these boats to know how 
their extreme. lightness was obtained. 

Prior to 1896, none of the small raters had been built 
of less than in. planking, except a few of ribband 
carvel construction, which may have been a trifle under 
that thickness. 

With Kismet, I think I can fairly claim to have intro- 
duced a totally different method of building, which I 
will call a close-timbered carvel, combined with girder 
framing. 

This construction not only enabled a boat to be built 
nearly 15 per cent, lighter than ribband carvel, but was 
also far stronger and much more elastic than the old 
methods. 

A reference to Figs. 1 and 2 will show at a glance how 
this was done, In Fig. 1-the four timbers shown exactly 
equal in-weight the two shown in Fig. 2:in the ribband 
carvel method, and by their closeness they distribute 
their strength far more evenly over the plank; of course 
they are not so rigid as the two larger ones, but the 
large weak space A is avoided. The weight of the rib- 
bands is saved, but against this-must be put the weight 
of the bilge stringer, and the three lines of girder work; 
these, however, do not amount to so much as the rib- 
bands, and of course give far greater strength, thus 
allowing a lighter planking to be used. 

One of the great defects of ribband carvel work was 
that owing to the weak space A between the timbers the 
planking was very apt to “blow” or buckle, and the boat 
often went completely out of, shape, after only a few 
months’ racing. 

The sizes used in the lightest ribband carvel boats up 
to that time, had never, so far as I know, been less than 
14in, planking, %in. by Yin. bent timbers, spaced 6in. 
apart, and ribbands S4in. by 34in., with the usual floor 
timbers and other framing. 

In building Kismet I tried as much as possible to 
equalize the strength all over the boat, so as to.do away 
with the usual disparity between the weakest and the 
strongest places, which was quite unavoidable in the old 
methods. 

This was effected by the use of a number of light ma- 
hogany lattice girders, and it will easily be seen that it 
was quite impossible for a boat to be built on.this prin- 
ciple, to alter her shape in the least so long as her 
lattice work remained in its place. 

In several of the Herreshoff boats, which had been 
imported fram America, a certain amount of strutting 
and ties had been used, and also to a smaller extent in 
some of our English craft, but in Kismet I had a con- 
tinuous line of lattice girder from stem to stern along 
the center line of the boat. ‘ 

A glance at the sections of keel, gunwales (or inwales) 
and bilge stringers will show all useless weight had been 
cut away, and triangular Sections used as much as pos- 
sible. The gunwales, of 1%in. by in. American elm, 
were placed with their greatest width in a horizontal 
‘direction instead. of vertically as usual, and the»deck 
beams rested ona small rising underneath, and were 
also fastened through the gunwales. The keel was 8in. 
by tin. amidships, tapered both in width and indepth, 
fore and aft, to about one-quarter its mid-sectional area. 
The fore end was bent up to form the stem and no rab- 


by. : -bet was-used; the planks meeting at the center line of the 
on the subject of light construction was published in the * 


keel as far:as the turn of the stem; when a; small: false 
stem was worked over. them to cover the : 


‘Though 
most of them finished at the deck (so as to romped 
‘to sa 
the 


edges to the planks as-much as- possible}, 


wood and to get the grain running straight along 
lank, instead of the usual short grain at the ends, 

fs eannpmalle when they are cut with a lot of “sny” ( 
wwThe plinking z was only 3-r16in, cedar, and the timbers 
were %4in. by 5.32in., spaced 2in. apart. 

ere in stringer of mahogany, 1}4in. by 1}4in., was 
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worked over the ends of the floor timbers. These floors 
were oak, 2in. deep and in. thick at the bottom, 
tapered to %in. on the top. Besides the three lines 
of lattice work, there were diagonal mahogany straps 
3-16in. by 14in. wide, from gunwale to gunwale, on the 
face of the bent timbers and under the bilge stringer; 
similar to those used in iron ships. The deck beams 
and floor bearers for the watertight cockpit were all 
Hin. by 1%in. mahogany, and were ‘supported by the 
fore and aft lines of strutting and lattice work. Both 
the deck and the floor of the cockpit were bare in. 
spruce, clear of knots, with 4in. by %in. ribbands under 
the seams. The deck was covered with varnished union 
silk, and the cockpit floor with very thin linoleum var- 
nished. ‘ 

Most of the lattice work was of %in. by in. ma- 
hogany, but here and there a stouter strut was used 
where there was any special strain, but of course the 
ties and parts of the lattice work which were in tension 
would have been lighter of piano wire, but I was afraid 
of it snapping with some sudden jar, when the greater 
elasticity of the wood would merely “give” a little, with- 
out breaking. 

The center case was %in. cedar, rabbeted in. into 
the top of the keel, and had two metal knees on floor 
timbers to take the center-plate bolt through holes in 





them. It was connected at each end with the main line 
of lattice work, and the ends of the bearers of the cock- 
pit floor were dovetailed %in. into the top of the case, 
tying the whole boat together amidships. 

The rudder tube was very light solid drawn brass 1%4in. 
diameter and flanged over deck and keel; and there were 
Yin. Bull’s metal eye bolts each side of the mast, and 


another for the jib tack forward, all three having 
shoulders on the deck, and being clinched on counter- 
sunk plates under the keel. All fastenings were as light 
as possible, most 1S gauge round copper pins. 

‘he weight of the hull when planked, and with all the 
lattice work and deck beams, etc., etc., in place and ready 
for the deck, was 230lbs., When completely rigged and 
ready for sca, with a rsolb. metal plate and all gear on 
board, she weighed about 4solbs. 

Her total displacement with crew was 8oolbs. She 
was 25ft. over all, 15.3ft. waterline, 5.6ft. beam, and drew 
6in. with plate housed. ; 

The spats were of course bamboo, and as light'as pos- 
sible, with no gear, except what was absolutely re- 
quired; she had one solid steel piano wire shroud a’side, 
Yin. in diameter, shackeled direct into the shroud plate 
without any rigging screw or lanyard, and no runners 
of any sort. Standing topping lifts with spans to ‘catch 
the lug when lowered, and the roller jib shackled direct 
to the masthead. 2 ; 

In spite of the extreme lightness of gear and boat, she 
only had three accidents: One was a hole in her counter 
caused by a Seating log; another was a blow on her keel 
while on rail which split it just at the seam of the gar- 
boards under the mast and caused her only leak, and the 


third was breaking the gooseneck in the main boom in a 
_ hard blow fr when only three out of ten’Starters 
” “were able te arab ae ig 

’ She d 45 races, many of them in very ‘weather, 
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Except, when ie split hie Keal, as ‘stated, she was 
fectly tight; and’ T often got’no: more’ at ‘threé or RE 
spongefuls of water out of her i in a week‘ while she’ was 
at moorings. 

Another light and strong form’ of construction consists 
of two or more skins, without any timbers, except the 
“usual floors and one-or two at’the mast. 

* - Sira, built for the French two-ton class, and owned by 
the late Mt. Ogden Goelet, was: anexample ofthis method; 
but, in her case, in addition to the usual inner diagonal 
skin, and outer fore and aft skin, she had a third trans- 
Si skin, from gunwale to gunwale inside the diagonal 
skin. 

She was 32ft. 11in. over all; and 8ft. beam, with a steel 
fin and bulb of half a ton, drawing 5ft., and she had about 
550sq. ft. of canvas. 

The outer fore and ait. skin was 5-32in., the middle 
diagonal skin 1-16in.,and the inner. transverse skin 5-32in. 
at the keel, tapered to I-16in,, at the deck. Both the 
diagonal and transverse: skins were carried right across 
under the keel in one, from side to side, and all three were 
mahogany. 

The total thickness, including two layers of ‘painted 
cotton between.the second.and third and first and sec- 
ond skins, was just over Hin, at the keel and under 
5-16in. at the deck. . 

Unfortunately the transverse skin was only carried 
from the fore side of the rudder tube to 3ft. forward of 

the mast, and as she was.very powerful and heavily bal- 
lasted she bulged in the bow planking once or twice in 

\\ heavy seas; and ‘it had to be timbered in the ordinary 

\ way to strengthen it,;as it was then impossible to con- 

i \ tinue the transverse skin after the other planking was 

, OIE j \\ on. If, however, the inner skin had been carried right 

ile? forward up to the stem head,in the first place, I feel sure 

ls } | \\ she would have stood -any amount of punching in a sea, 
| | | | \ as the part where the three skins were was not strained in 
| \\ any way. I much doubt if this form of construction was 

\\ as light and strong as the one previously described, and 

| \\ the cost is far greater, Sira cost over £230 for labor 

\\ and materials only. 

\| The chief advantages in the three skins are greater 

° - \\ security against leakage and holes, and also less liability 

i | | to “blow” or lose her shape; but, as I said before, Kismet 

' neither leaked nor went out of shape; so there is nothing 
much in it, unless the boat has to be hauled up or 
beached a good deal, when it is a very much better’style 
of construction than that of Kismet. The latter should 
be kept afloat as much as possible to prevent the seams 
opening, and of course she would have been smashed up 
in a minute on a beach which would not damage the 
three-skinned boat at all. 

I may mention that Sira had 15,000 fastenings in her 
skin alone, mostly 18-gauge copper pins. So the cost 
is not so surprising, when one considers the time these 
would take to put in, and also the labor in tapering each 
plank from 5-32in. to 1-16in. for the transverse skin. 

I am afraid all these details are a bit dry to most sail- 
ing men, but they may interest the fast-increasing class 
of amateur boat builders. 

Mr.’ Hope is responsible for the statement that after 
his wonderful record in Kismet he thought it prudent to 
withdraw from racing on the stren th of it, and has since 
taken to “wholesome cruisers.’ he fact seems to be 
that while interested for a brief time in the fad of racing 
machines and the development-of-extreme speed through 
the reduction of displacement and weight of construction, 
he is too good a yachtsman to be permanently satisfied 
with this class.of work. Within the last three years he has 
designed, built and cruised in the“fittle schooner Induna, 
of but 18ft. l.w.l., practically a canoe-yacht; and he has 
also taken up again canoe racing in the Royal Canoe 
Club, being successful both in designing and sailing. 

Lotus is notable from the excessive crown of the fore 
deck, a veritable turtle back, and from her broad shoal 
rudder, very different from the shape used in this country. 


Chicago Yachts. 


Cu1caco, Ill., Jan. 6.—Columbia Y. C., of Chicago, holds 
its preliminary meeting to-night for election of officers. A 
nominating committee will be chosen to select candidates 
for the forthcoming annual election, which will follow 
within a few weeks. Eager interest attends the election 
this year, and the freinds of rival candidates are busy. 

They say that Mr. Burt H. Whiteley, of Chicago Y. C., 
has for some time been casting about for a bigger boat 
than Josephine, the trial race competitor which was built 
at Muncie, Ind., to enter the lists for the cup ultimately 
won by Genesee. In this venture was associated Mr. D. D. 
Griffiths, of this city, and it was Mr. Griffiths who was 
commissioned to keep a weather eye for a good boat on his 
trip East last fall. After looking about for some time, Mr. 
Griffiths is said to have decided that the old Glorianna of 
1891 would nicely fill the bill for the purpose required, 
and it is not unlikely that this famous boat will find its 
home at Chicago at no late date. Kestral, the ‘more 
modern Fife boat, is probably second choice. There is 
also said to be a general looking over of a number of 
Eastern boats by Western’ yachtsmen, and it ‘is at least 
possible that a purchase or so may be made beside that 
above suggested. It appears that more than a dozen 
good Eastern boats are listed for examination by Chicago 
yachtsmen. ‘ E, H. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES, 


The Yachtsman’s Winter Number -for. 1899 is specially 
rich in illustrations, the colored cover being supplemented 
by an excellent picfure, alsé in-colors, from a painting 
by Mr: John Fraser. .There-are also two full-page half- 
tones of the yachts Kommodore and Bona Fide; and a 
number of yery good pictures of smaller ae The de- 
signs include a-37-ton. cruising yawl, by Mr. H. Wheatley 
Ridsdale; a cruising yacht of aft. l.w.l. and oft. Sin. beam, 
and the winning design of the tenth designing competition, 
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Bante Le a promising looking design by Mr. John Morton James, 
in sliey of Glasgow, for the very ugly 23ft. l.w.l. and 3oft. over all 
ts tome et Clyde class. There is a good deal of interesting reading 


matter, and the whole book is handsomely printed. 

4 The annual dinner of the sonaenapen Corinthian Y. C. 

* wee held at Sherry’s on ies Rouse gration 
' re the guests stash aa R Barticts 

is j ; , : Lt. “Thos. ow -; Com. J. P. Mor an, 

LOTUS, HALF-RATER, DESIGNED BY LINTON HOPE, ESQ. 1896. vat N. ¥. ¥. C.; Com. Wo ‘AvsPostley, Larchmont Y..C., Dur- 





ang the -evenin rapt . Bartlett presented to the club in 

behalf of Mr. W. . Brokaw a model in silver of the 
U. S. S. Gloucester, formerly Corsair II. The annual 
meeting of the club was called for Jan. 9. 


It is reported that Mr. John Gretton, who had ardered 
a 6sft. L.R. racing cutter from Fife & Son, has canceled 
the order, and that in consequence Capt. Wringe, engaged 
as skipper, will acept an offer to command one of the new 
Newport class. 


Sapphire LIII., steam yacht, Amzi L. Barber, arrived 
at the Azores from New York on Dec. 30, bound for the 
Mediterranean, is reported as under charter to Capt. H. B. 
McCalmont, former owner of the Giralda. 


The Gas Engine & Power Co. and C. L. Seabury & Co. 
firms have in hand a steel yacht for Dr. W. Seward Webb, 
to be named Elfrida III. She will be 141ft. over all, 113ft. 
I.w.1., 18ft. beam and 7ft. 6in. draft, with two Seabury 
ttiple expansion engines and twin screws, and will ay 
‘the ustial schooner rig. In order that she may go throug 
the canals to Lake Champlain, her bow and counter will 
be removable. A speed of sixteen miles per hour for three 
hours is guaranteed. 











Some Notes in 1900. 


Scranton, Pa—TI am as usual well satisfied with the 
quantity and quality of matter as it appears from week 
to’week in Forest AND STREAM, and you may be assured 
that a very old reader of the paper in question is apt to 
have and hold strong opinions when he takes from the 
hands of the muddy newsboy a compend of legitimate 
sporting news such as you have, in my opinion, sought 
to give the public at large. A. B. B. 





O.—The old paper gets better and better. 
SALEM, e€ paper g' Oe a 





Casenovia, N. Y.—I have taken the Forrest AnD 
Stream since it started; have every week of it, and am 
proud to say I have never seen a line unfit to read aloud 
in any company, which is more than I can say of any 
other paper I have ever seen. I have taken and read the 
old Forest AND STREAM, boy _ nnn, Sor as twenty- 

: ve you any older subscribersr 
seven years. Have y y cH TE. B. 





There died last month a man who had done much to 
shake belief in the legend of Jonah. William Simpson 
devoted his life to a study of the narrative, and wrote a 
book to prove that the biblical story is due to an initiatory 
ceremony connected with the religion of the Assyrian fish 
god, who was akin to the Dagon of the Philistines. Ke- 
cent researches have brought to light hundreds of pieces 
of Assyrian sculpture containing representations of human 
beings draped in fish skin or protruding head and shoul- 
ders from the jaws of the fish, A man who clad himself 
in fish skin was supposed to be endowed with the attributes 
of the deity, and after undergoing the rite the novice was 
supposed io be “born again.” Simpson argued that in 
course of time, when the ceremony fell into disuse and 
its meaning was forgotten, the ineidents of the rite were 
developed into a miraculous story.—Chicago Tribune. 


——————————_—— 
Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Rifle at Shell Mound. 


San Franctsco, Dec. 25.—Yesterday closed the year’s rifle and 
pistol shooting at Shell Mound range. In the monthly shoot for 
the champion medal F. E.Mason made the fine score of 234 rings 
with rifle, and J. E, Gorman made, in the only two scores per- 
mitted, $4, 94, with pistol, standard target. The winners for six 
months are: Champion Class, rifle, D. W. McLaughlin, 1125 rings, 
five best 10-shot scores, and F. E. Mason 1119. Juniors, rifle, 
C. M. Henderson 1083, and F. W. a» 1080. é 

Pistol, Champion Class, five scores, standard yenget: J. E. Gor- 
man 469, and Dr. Rodgers 461. Junior Class, J. F. Bridges 410, and 
C. M. Henderson we ; : a 

In the team contest for the Outdoor Life trophy, six men, 1 
shot scores, standard target, 200yds., the Golden Gate team made 
in first score 494; in second 508. This completes this —- — 
shoots having taken place According to returns, the Golden 
Gates have won the trophy by an sunacingly large margin. This 
competition was to all clubs west of the Mississippi. The 
members of the Golden Gate Club’s team are D. W. McLaughlin 
¥F, E. Mason, F. P. Schuster, D. B. Faktor, J. E. Gorman an 
Dr. Rodgers. Substitutes: C. M. Henderson and F. W. Belknap. 

The Germania Schuetzen Club closed the must successful year of 
its existence. In addition to its usual class gold medals, it offered 
the Bushnell trophy and large cash prize for continuous com- 
petition oe the year. ere was a very hot fight for first 

in all the foregoing contests. 
pice. Champion Class ‘gold medal, only one 20-shot score a month, 
the fight narrowed down in December to Mr. J. Utschig and Dr. 
L. O. Rodgers. The latter won by a good margin—seven best 
scores to count. The winner made 3082 and Utschig 3071. The 
winner's score establishes 2 new local record, averaging 440 rings 
score. 
7 the money contest the fight was finally between D. B. Faktor 
and Dr. Rodgers. First prize was $100; second, $60; three shots, 
re-entry, 25 cents a ticket; best ten tickets to win; ties decided by 
next best ticket. Faktor wen after tieing the Doctor on 724 by 
having one, more 71 than his opponent. The score shows the 
closeness contest: 
D B Faktor....74 73 73 72 72 72 72 72 72 72 71 71 71 71: 71 7h 71 71 71 71 71 
Dr Rodgers..... 74 73 73 72 72 72 72 72 72 72 71 71 71 71 71 71 71 71 71 71: 70 

F. P. Schuster won third, or $40, on 721, and D. W. McLaughlin 
won fourth, or $35, on 719: 

The Bushnell trophy, however, brought out the most strenuous 
endeavor, owing to its great value, and to the fact that entry 
was limited to two per month. 

Toward the close ot the year the contest narrowed down to 

. Sctvuster and Dr. L. O. Rodgers. The latter won by a safe 
margin. Conditions: Only two ten-shot scores per month; $1- 
entrance; 26-ring target; best ten scores to win. The Doctor’s 





scores were: - 

Dr L O Rodger®......... 217 219 221 221 222 222 222 223 228 229-2224 
Mr. Schuster’sscore was 2206. a 
This trophy, is-one of the finest ever offered for local competition. 

It is a bh solid silver loving cup. One face bears the names 


of donor : winner, together with latter’s scores. second 
face bears a reised m of the club, surrounded by a beauti- 
fully wrought wreath, a the third face shows a handsomely en- 
ameled resting on crossed rifies. The cost of the trophy 
fo” Roget. 





Conlin’s Gallery. 


¥ 8.—-Editor Forest and Stream: The evening of 
Nov a Thankurivin «was the thirty-eixth ‘anniversary of my . 
Srcing man, Dromngnt sooo ioe afer and ng 
many prom 
to about 3 
Sno. The opinion ‘was that a on the 


Seven matches. Each to be shot indoors with rifle, revolver and 
pistol, in classes. 


1. jBeginners—Open to all who have never,won a prize in a 
match. 

2. Amateurs—Open to those who have never won first or second 
prize in a tournament. 

8. Experts—Open to those who have won first prize in tourna- 
ments, and to any others. 

4,5 and 6. atches for the policemen on the re force, 
military, and members of the press, are also contemplated. 

7. ampionship—Open to all. The winner to be champion of 
the tournament. 

In all the matches it is proposed to award handsome prizes. The 
foregoing is the outline of the tournament proposed, but if a 
better plan can be suggested it will be considered. My wish is to 
bring about a national tournament that will satisfy the greatest 
number of shooters. I believe the best way to accomplish this is 
to call a meeting of shooters from all parts of the country, to be 
held in New York early in the coming year. Let those shooters 
settle upon a plan for a tournament, an wit carry out that plan. 


Tames S. 


Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


THE vogeies shoot of the Cincinnati Rifle Association was held 
Jan. 7. Conditions: 200yds., at standard target. Wm. Hasenzahl 
was declared champion of the day by having the highest score on 
the champion target: 


Champion target: 


Contrn. 








SEE pebutisarccee 1098998979 987 
{onecher. anion - 6677768 6 9 7-69 
Veinheimer - 89655588 8 5 8 
ST tvstepennsnissesdrotoohss 7665610 49 8 5 76 
EE Malonte ls dinetcpinvsgesvenenauced 70567770 4 $43. 
EEL. “Dopeedobbtesursopnetehcethtessl 988 68 8 7 810 880 
SE nh chbicinctscsoseodicdisusauned 96885679 6 569 
SNE 50 500s00nsees sendsigueseoninn 76979910 9 6 $81 
EE: Ghvccsvasenchabeoliosensnal 10 8 8 810 710 8 9 10—88 
Practice Target. Special Target. 
GIS. wossncces 10 910 910 97789 #9987 
{onscher ceaiewee 8 610 9 81010 8 6 580 6 8 8 9 7—38 
feinheimer .... 81010 5 8 3 8 6 810-7% 8 76 9 7—36 
Uckotter ........ 696969 610 7 77% 6 510 4 6—31 
TEE cbbhGeepesees 8381068755 5&6 785 8 634 
ON ee eee 81010 68798 9 681 78 49 9-37 
PS webussesse 8 310848968 670 896 8 637 
DNL ctvecescn 968878 77 810-7 10 8 9 5 7-39 
Hasenzahl ...... 791089 810 6 8 8 868 6 9—37 


For the ensuing year officers were elected by the Iroquois 
Rifle Club, of Pittsburg, as follows: President, B. Kestner; 


Vice-President, R. R. Bennett; Spcretacy. L. G, Grane; Treasurer, 
{ohn Bergman; Range Officer, Harry Sperling; Assistant, George 
Sperling; Trap Officer, R. Rahm; Assistant, i S 


. B. Fleming. T 
itowing directors were elected: L. G. Grane, Ange Hofmeister, 
Harry Sperling, Walter Riebling and George Foerster. R. R. 


ennett, winner of the Beech handicap, was presented with a silver 
cup, valued at $76. 








Grapshooting. 


Fixtures. 


Jan. 13.—Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club’s shoot at targets; 
2 o’clock. C Feigenspan, Sec’y. 

Jan. 16-19.—Hamilton, Unt., Can.—Annual tournament of the 
Hamilton Gun_Club; $1,200 in prizes. Open to the world. 

Jan, 17-18.—Danville, 11l.—Sconce-Cadwallader invitation shoot. 
Live birds and targets. John Parker, Mgr. 

a 24.—Brooklyn, L. 1.—First contest for Brooklyn Eagle 
trophy. 

Feb. 13-17.—Hot Springs, Ark.—Third annual midwinter tourna- 
ment; $1,000 added; 2-cent targets (Rose system) and live birds 
(high guns). Capt. A. RK. Smith, Sect 

Feb. 22.—Dexter Park, Brooklyn, I.—Live-bird shoot for 
the benefit of Mr. W. Mills. 

Feb. Ty City, N. 
Club. James Hu 

April 2—New York Vicinity.—Interstate Association’s Grand 
American Handicap Edward Banks, wae y- 

April 18-21.—Lincoln, Neb.—Third annual amateur tournament of 
the Lincoln Gun Club. Live birds and targets. W. S. Stein, 

ec 


y- 

May 7.—Chicago, Ill.—Twenty-sixth annual convention and tour- 
nament of the Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association. - B. 
Leffingwell, Sec’y. 

June 3-8.—Utica, N. Y.—Forty-second annual tournament of the 
New York State Association for the Protection of Fish and Game. 
Henry L. Gates, Sec’y. : 

June 57.—Columbus, O.—Ohio Trapshooters’ League tourna- 
ment. J. C. Porterfield, Sec’y. 

June 11.—New York Vicinity.—Interstate Association’s first an- 
nual handicap target tournament. Edward: Banks, Sec’y. 

June 19-21.—Charleston, W. Va.—Fourth annual tournament of 
the West Virginia State Sportsmen’s Association, under auspices 
of Beechwood Rod and Gun Club. Added money and merchandise 





‘ . j.—Holiday shoot of the Hudson Gun 
es, Sec’y. 


prizes. J. A. Jones, oe Charleston, W. Va. 
Aug. 28-30.—Arnold’s Park, Okoboji Lake, Ia.—Budd-Gilbert 
tournament. 


Brooklyn Gun Club.—Third Saturday of each month, Francotte 


un contest. Fourth Saturday of each month, Grand American 
andicap free-entry contest. 


Watson’s Park.—Burnside Crossing, I!].—Medal contest the first 
and third Fridays of each month. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 
on all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail 


alisuch matter tc Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York. 





The Boston Gun Club, of Wellington, Mass., has issued a pro- 
gramme, which in the main embodies the following: “Com- 
mencing Wednesday, Jan. 10, 1900, and continuing every Wednes- 
day, except Feb. 21 until completion of series on April 28, : 
Prize Handicap series of Boston Gun Club, at Wellington, Mass. 
List of prizes: 1. Hudson gun cabinet. 2. Leather shell case. 3. 
Five cans Smokeless powder. 4. Stevens’ Diamond pistol. 65. 
Canvas hunting coat. 6. Powers rod and Tomlinson cleaner. 
7. 100 loaded shells. 8. One year’s subscription to Forrest anp 
Stream and Game Laws in Brief. 9. Singer gun cleaner. 10. Com- 

ss. Conditions: Entrance fee, open to all shooters. Distance 
Cendtens. Aggregate of the six best scores out of the fifteen to 
count. Score each day to consist of 30 bluerock targets from 
magautrap, unknown angles, 20 singles and 5 pairs. Practice 
afforded before and after match. Shooters can if preferred shoot 
back of their handicap distance. Targets 1% cents each.” 

A daily newspaper of Greater New York has the following: “It 
is rumored that our own Ed Banks will not act as chief compiler 
of scores at the next Grand American Handicap, —— for the 
reason that, ex that he is, he to win that famous 
contest, and will not let onan else worry him. In that case 
Jack —. assistant compiler scores, will probably be given 
the chief position. A er selection could not be made.” In 
matters concerning the Grand American Handicap, the talent at 
the helm and bow is quite as important as the talent in an 
analogous way in cane of an ocean liner. In an interview with 
Mr. Banks on this subject, he remarked that it was most inter- 
esting news to himself. He had not heard of it 

The New York Sun of last Sunday has the following dispatch: 
“Russellville, Ky.. Jan. 6.—On account of ill treatment of 
his wife Edward Sinclair, cashier of the R ie Deposit Bank, 
was shot five times and wounded mortally last night by his 
brother-in-law, W._R. Elliston, the well-known . The 
oer at , in the southern part of Logan county. 
Sinclair and Elliston were in Russellville yesterday, and left in the 
afternoon for Keysburg. Elliston, who resides at Belle 
po eS OE BO 
announced hit willingness to surrender to the Kentucky authorities 
whenever they came for We hope that later reports will 
contradict this fully. 


‘ 





“tan. 13, 2006. 


We learn that the work 
astonishing rapidity. 


at Interstate Park is progressing with 
is completed, the dead 1 is Gated — icy 4 a 
i * d r tory to the tr: i 

installed, the foundations to the meine “Shine om o tr ot 


vanced that bids for its structi E 
The railroad is ior its construction are to be opened this week. 


de to arrange its schedule to accommodate 
the park visitors whenever it is upon to do so. Nothing 
could be more encoyraging for the success of this great enter- 
—, orey part follows in logical business sequence, a testi- 
monial to 


the perfect business acumen of its managers. 

We are informed that Mr. George S. McAlpin, 

shot, has been challenged by Capt. A. W. Mon , in behalf of his 

son, Mr. Harold Money, to shoot a match at or 200 live birds, 
rise, Carteret boundary, which is 30yds. for from $100 to 

,000 a side. Mr. McAlpin expressed his willingness to shoot a 
match, but qualified it as to time by making it a condition that 
the match be shot before the Carteret championship event, fixed 
to take place on Feb, 21 and 22, and that the stake be for $5,000 a 
side. ese new conditions take the matter entirely outside the 
realm of sport. 

A Philadelphia daily newspaper recounts that “Little Hawkeye 
(Miss Rae Huntsinger) roved herself a wonderfully accurate 
shot in a_ match with Fen Cooper, the county champion, at 
Mahanoy City, Dec, 28. Though her kills number two less than 
her opponent's, the young lady spend nearly every bird, but was 
unfortunate in having them tumble out of bounds. Cooper killed 
21, missed 4; Little Hawkeye killed 19, missed 6.” ccording 


to the results it would seem that Fen Cooper was still more 
“wonderfully accurate.” 


The match at 25 live birds, 30yds. rise, between Dr. A. A. Webber, 
of Brooklyn, and Mr. S. M. Van Allen, of Jamaica, L. 1., was 
shot on Jan..3 at Dexter Park, and resulted in a victory for the 
latter by ascore of 18 to 15. There was a high wind blowing, which 
made the shooting difficult. A match followed this event Seswene 
Messrs. Chris Mohrmann, of the Emerald Gun Club, and John 
Corbett, of the Hell Gate Gun Club. Each shot at 25 birds, 2lyds. 
rise. ohrmann won by the score of 20 to 15. 


In the special prize handicap contest of the Brooklyn Gun Club's 
shoot last Saturday Mr. Herbert B. Dressel, in a held of eleven 
contestants, was the only one to score the possible 25. He took 
the trophy without further competition, which is a rare occurrence 
at these shoots, there being so many who class nearly alike and 
who consequently tie frequently. It is not many months since 
Mr. Dressel be; an at the traps, and he has shown admirable 
Progress at both pigeon and target shooting. 


In_an account of the East Mansfield, O., Gun Club shoot, held 
on Dec, 28, an incidental mention was made of the dinner enjoyed 
by the club members, at which “George Brooks broke the club’s 
record by eating nine dozen oysters; Thomas Hall a close second.” 
This was a fair amateur tformance for an inland eater, but 
there are shooters of the Atlantic coast and thereabouts who would 
consider nine dozen an exercise event—a mere prelude to the 
main oyster. eating. 

In the contest for the Schuler trophy, Jan. 3, on the grounds of 
the Cincinnati Gun Club, Du Bray, standing at 30yds., and Wad- 
dell, standing at 28, killed their 15 birds straight. They afterward 
shot off three ties at 5 birds, Du Bray winning out on the last 
shoot-off by 1 bird. The winner of each month’s contest is en- 
titled to wear the medal to the next contest. The seven best 
scores in ten contests determines the winner. 

The Hudson Gun Club, of Jersey City. N. J., will hold an all- 
day shoot on Washingion’s birthday, Feb. 22, to which shooters 
are invited. Lunch will be served free to shooters, and targets 
at 1% cents. A 100-target contest is under consideration, and 
several shooters have signified their inteneiton to enter it. 


At a recent meeting of the Kansas City sportsmen it was decided 
to inform the Omaha contingent that it would be acceptable to 
them _to return that visit and shoot a team race on Jan. 25 to 27. 


Mr. Ed Swinney was appointed a committee of one to select the 
team that. should represent Kansas City. 


In a match between Messrs. McCord and Borst, of Rochester, 
at 50 targets, for the Glover trophy, which was won by the 
latter on Dec. 25, the former challenged for it immediately after 
ward and won by the score of 44 to Borst’s 37, 

A live-bird shoot will be given by Mr. Tom Mor 
day of this week. Shooting commences at 10:30. here will be 
three events: First, 5 birds, $3, high guns; second, 7 birds, $5, 
Rose system; third, Lyndhurst handicap, 20 birds, $10, birds 
extra, at 25 cents. 

On Dec. 30 a few of the St. Louis shooters indulged in some 
sweepstake shooting. The main event was a ®-live-bird race. 
In this Dr. Clark won first on 24 and Chase and Blake divided 
second on 23. - 

The programme for the Grand American Handicap tournament 
will be ready for distribution Feb. 20. Entries for it will be re- 
ceived by Mr. Edward Banks, secretary-treasurer, 318 Broadway, 
New York. 

The Marion, O., Gun Club has declared a close season on inani- 
mate target shooting, so far as it officially is concerned, till next 


spring, when it will resume its shooting activities with renewed 
vigor. 


the famous trap 


a on Wednes- 


_ Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, the manager of the Interstate Association, 

is in town this week maturing plans and conditions for the great 

forthcoming spring tournaments of this enterprising association. 
J. W. Garrett, of Colorado Springs, defeated Geo. G. Pickett, of 


Denver, in a a race for the championship of Colorado, at 
the latter place on 


ew Year’s Day by a score of 95 to 94. 

The South Side Gun Club, of Newark, N. J., will give a target 
shoot on Jan. 13, commencing at 2 o’clock. C. W. Feigenspan, 
Newark, will give all pertinent information on request. 

On Feb. 22 there will be a live-bird shoot at Dexter Park, Brook- 
lyn. L. L., for the benefit of Billy Mills, who has served at the 
park faithfully and satisfactorily many years pest. 


ERNARD WaAtTERS. 





A Questio: of Rules and Common Sense, 


Two correspondents have written to us, asking our opinion on 
the following question and answer: 


“TRAP.” 

“A Subscriber, Monticello, Ind.—A shooter goes to the score— 
shooting live birds—calls ‘Pull,’ bird is released, which proves 
to be an incomer; shooter fires both barrels and misses, and an 
outsider then fires and kills the bird inside of boundary. Has the 
shooter a right to claim that the bird shall be scored to him? 
Ans. Yes, according to most rules.” * ol 

A shooter is decidedly in the wrong to make a claim to which 
he has no right. A false claim is not a righteous claim. 


Specifically, the shooter has no right to make a claim within the 


plain intent of the foregoing question. 

We are not familiar with the rules termed “most rules,” unless 
such term should denote the Interstate and American Shooting 
Association rules. However, these cannot be the ones referred to, 
as they held quite the opposite from the above ruling. 

The best that the Interstate rules allow a shooter under such 
circumstances is a “no bird,” if in the referee’s opinion the bird 
could have been constructively scored as dead, and it is a lost 
bird if in the referee’s opinion it could not have been scored to the 
shooter. However, the rule is so explicit it will best be quoted 
in full, as follows: 


“RULE 13—Birds Shot at by Another Person. 

“If a bird that has been shot at by a shooter shall be shot at 
by another man before it has been out of bounds, the referee shall 
decide whether in his opinion such shooting has deprived the man 
at the score of a bird that might have been scored as a ‘dead 
bird’; if he is of such opinion it shall be declared ‘no bird,’ and 
the shooter shall be allowed another bird; if he is not of such 
opinion, it shall be declared a ‘lost bird.’ ” 

As bearing on this point the American Shooting Association 
rules hold as follows: 

“RULE 13—Birds Shot at by Another Person. 

“If a bird be shot at by any person other than the shooter at the 

seore, Se er shall decide whether it shall be scored or another 


The Hurlingham rules are silent on this point, as to rule on it 
was unnecéssary. provide a $ fine, however, “for firing a 

without permi . and this is strictly enforced. c 
fart grounds have no skirmishers. Under the Hurlingham 


les. referee has a!) nceded this point under Rule 9: 

“Eh, We the aufabin of the referee, the shooter is belked in any 
he may aliow him another bird.” 

on ee ae ee sot goer % deo 
absurd to give a shooter credit a bird which 
both barrels. 
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ON LONG ISLAND.  _. 1: 
Brooklyn Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, L. I., Jan. 6.—There was a good attendance of members 
at to-day’s shoot. The main event was the prize shoot at 25 targets, 
a handicap event. 

There is a Jot of new interest in this club’s shoots, as shown by 
the new shooters, who are attending them. : 

Dr. A. A. Webber has adopted the nom de fusil of Bob Casey, 
but whatever the change of name, his shooting is always good. 
The scores: 









Events: 2-2--8-4°6-6. 7 
Targets: 23 10 1 15 15 25 
We PE 5 0S 5 UdSd 0s bse ndowccceescesacvecs S55 ten "ne ae 
44 PUM is the wodsvecedccnsscsccoccance Se “tera 
ORS even ecdsdcscccrocvcvccccosccncs 3.6.012:.6 .. 
Wm Bopkins .......cccccccvecccccccscsese 23 10 13 12 ~.. 12 ee 
We) Pe Re ccckecen store ccocccscsevcecces Se at ve ae 
J Gaughem ......cccscccccccsecceccccees hence Ee wa es “ee eae 
B WARES cccccccccncccvececccvccceccecscese = y Se) 6S ae 
G HH Gilbert .nnccccccccvcccccccccccccceses Sac) wi sa ear Se 
W W Harding. . 0. ccosicecccccscccconcceces - Ce ee Se os 
BE KR Bibaladedl....ccccccccccccccvccccscogece 1 410 8 710 ll 
DEGREE cccccccccccccdeesccevcccccsecesovccee ce + pettus? S os 
Lane ...... ee ia 2 
BORE» Seivccsiecbévecorcescoscovescsesins 4 én ~ 
TOR: sccveccwecosteveudeccocodacsecess <i See. det Et Sa oe 
BE (ub Fe Cebus cébbUe cichatidbeus cus ¥ecsets ioe 10 ll 8 


No. 5 was at'5 pairs. No. 7 was at 15 singles and 5 pairs. 


Hell Gate Gun Club. 


New York, Jan. 5.—A meeting of the Hell Gate Gun Club was 
held at its city headquarters on the evening of Jan. 5. The treas- 
urer reported $850.67 on hand. The initiation fee was increased to 
$10. The pigeons trapped during ‘the past year numbered 5,000. 
On July 24 the club will hold a target shoot and clambake at 
Dexter Park. 

Capt. William A. Sands, }. H. Lebohner, John H. Veos, Jota - 
Dannefelser, William A. Noe, E, Marquardt, John H. Schlicht, 
C. Peterson, R. Miller, Eugene Doeinck, John H. Wellbrock, Peter 
Garms, Philip Woelful, A. Kohla, Emil Steffens, J. Laing, George 
K. Breit, Frederick Trostle, L. T. Muench and Dr. O’Donoghue 
were contributors to prizes for contestants during the forthcoming 
season. 

The list of officers is as follows: President, John H. Voss; Vice- 
President, Philip Woelful; Treasurer, Conrad Webber; Financial 
Secretary, John H. Schliclit; Recording Secretary, Eugene 
Doeinck; Auditing Committee, James Arthur Belden and John 
H. Wellbrock; Shooting Committee, Eugene Doeinck, Philip 
Woelful, James Arthur Belden, John H. Wellbrock and Peter 
Garms. 

The contestants for the annual trophies have a yearly average 
as follows: 


Yards. Points. Shot at. Killed. Av 
2 i 110 96 87 














Fate A BeReOecccccosscaaces 28 ey 5 27 
iy | ye ae ie 7 100 83 88 
eS BR eee 7 110 88 80 
Eugene Doeinck...........:c00 30 7 110 88 80 
William A Sands................ 30 7 80° «64 80 
John H Wellbrock......... .-28 7 100 80 80 
Og .-28 61% 110 88 80 
John Schlicht............. +028 644 100 80 80 
Coes NMowakke...c0esecee. ~..30 7 40 31 77.27 
William A Noe....... +28 5 110 84 76.39 
Vhilip Woelful.. +6028 7 100 76 16 
Emil Steffens. -28 6 110 83 75.45 
Bernard Amend. +28 6% 20 15 75 
August Schmidt................ 28 6% 60 45 v5) 
et EEG Lou, vanciccccssccne 28 64 70 51 72.86 
Richard Reagan...............++ 28 5 100 72 72 

Sy ML GREETL 555.5 ¢unebeveceteets 28 110 78 70.91 
Henry Hafften...............++. 28 514 70 47 69.14 
© as os 0608 0c dete nenesear 30 7 110 76 69 
ey ee ee Se ee 28 5% 110 76 69 
Tohn P. Dannefelser....,....... 28 6 9 62 68.88 
Me LN bined edevenv'ede'rew eee 28 5% nO 3 68 
re Pere rie oes 6 5O 34 68 
Frederick Trostle.............+- 30 7 110 4 67.27 
BE PROPGURIEE, occ ccccccsscesscses 28 415 110 74 67.27 
ae MR tonkesccerdsccucé 28 5 60 39 65 
E Peterson..... -28 7 40 26 65 
Se ree 28 7 40 26 65 
John Himmelsbach...... a} 7 100 64 64 
BP. WOM ahboesccpectssls .-28 5% 40 25 62.50 
tC eee ee 28 5a 90 56 62.22 
Dr O’Donoghue......... -.28 6 20 12 60 

S- BM ceScobsencencsece 28 414 10 6 60 

C  Wigmereccccccsccsceces 28 Ale 70 40 ‘ 
BE Ba vegs ness cs ccke 028 5 7 40 

P GRE ccccviccccccs --28 4le 7 38 

Be sess esxess ..-28 4le 110 57 

CC Sete e's ces vncescsdsivccasae 2 5 0 3 

Bl FRG < cvicescccccscccescccoes 28 6 20 10 

Ay BMMROP Sone ds cassccocsodsoed 28 5 30 15 

oe | A ers 28 4, 70 32 

BP Gates. ines --28 4k, 90 41 

F Wehbler -.28 6 110 BO 

DF Deny nc ccvcssensssesiescd 28 4 80 33 

ee matin side hintaie dn kaenses 28 4 80 3 

C C SobaGer, Jreseivivctvcccces 28 4 40 15 

i a. enebdienkk denn pheenmad 28 4 nO 18 

P Geipel........ssceseeeeeeseees 28 5 50 7 

or Ue MEL cic hse ncn khencsumonmed 28 414 60 20 

Ce PUMTEDS. os wdrccccecvccsccceses 28 4 10 3 


Fulton Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, L. I., Jan. 8.—There was a most pleasant shoot held 
by the Fulton Gun Club to-day. Two matches enlivened the 
meeting. One was between Messrs. J. Gaughen and A. A. Schover- 
ling, at 30 targets. Scores: Gaughen 27, Schoverling 23. The 
other match was at 25 glass‘balls, between Dr. Webber and Mr. R. 
Snyder. Score: Dr. Webber 13, Mr. Synder 21 

There will be a shoot on this club’s grounds on or about the 
first day of each week. 





Events: 1234567 8 910 

Targets: 10 155p 15 10 10 10 10 25 10 
ee NE vnn'svcin.ctiacsiascsiebslcces Tae 4 oe OS SB. BS 
Bob Synder f « Fb ce us B SB 
S Goldstein OP Bl. 
E Montoux .. 5 boas: ae 
R Merten..... 79 6 512 6 
J] Gaughen 6 4.. 311 7 
\ A Schoverling 8 5 8 917 6 
B, Rescue vicxscossh bad th a TD. 
BE FONT ccc cccccccvcccvas 0 11 
A EE dn ventysctawege 45. ot, 
W_ Brodlieck » ‘ 
J Riechling Dhaiids oc Stee 

The tenth event was at 10 glass balls. A. A. S. 


Crescent Athletic Club. 


Bay Ridge, L. I., Jan. 6.—The January Cup had its first claim 
established to-day, in favor of Mr. F. B. Stephenson. There ‘— 


but one scratch man, Mr. Edward Banks. The scores: F. B. 
Stephenson, 4, 23; A. A. Hegeman, 5, 22; C. A. Sykes, 4, 22; H. C. 
Chapman, 15, 21; George Stephenson, 5, 20; Dr. O’Brien, 6, 20; 
T. W. Stake, 2, 19; Edward Banks, 0, 18; Henry Kryn, 2, 18; W. W. 
Marshall, 4, 18; A. R. Fish, 3, 17; H. L. Pane 6, 14; H. B. 
Vanderveer, 7, 14; C. F. Britton, 15, 5. 

Prize shoot, 25 birds: Henry Kryn 25, Grant Notman 25, F. B. 
Stephenson 25, George Stephenson 21, A. R. Fish 21, A. A. Hege- 
man 19. L. C. Hopkins 19, T. W. Stake 17, H. B. Vanderveel 14, 
Cc. F. Britton 9; H. C. Chapman 2. 

Shoot-off, 25 birds: Notman 23, Stephenson 23, Kryn 21. 

Shoot-off, 10 birds: Stephenson 10, Notman 9. ¢ 

Prize shoot, 15 singles and 5 pairs: F. B. Stephenson 25, Dr. 
O’Brien 23, Grant Notman 23, Henry Kryn 21, A. A. Hegeman 
21, H. C. Chapman 19. A. E. Corlies- 18, George Stephenson 17, 


A. M. Boucher 17, A. R. Fish 17, L. C. Hopkins 16,°T. W. Stake 


11, C. F. Britton 3. 





Oakland, Md, Sept. 29.—An immense flock of wild pigeons, so 
large as to cast a shadow on the earth, passed over Mountain Lake 
Park, Garrett county, this week. These were the first seen in that 
section since ago, in a year when thousands of the 


twenty years 
birds perished in a storm over the Great Lakes.—-Baltimore Sun. 





WESTERN TRAPS. 


The Clubs of Chicago. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Jan. 6.—Garfield Gun Club, of this city, held an 
all-day shoot at live birds on New Year’s Day, scores of which are 
late at hand. Over 500 birds were shot, and the day was passed 
most pleasantly, as is the custom at that old reliable club. 

J. M. Gillis won the diamond medal in the contest for the 
Chicago sportsmen’s trophy yesterday, thus bringing in a new win- 
ner for that interesting series. Mr. Gillis is a Garden City Gun 
Club member. His runner-up was Uncle Silas Palmer, who made 
Mr. Gillis kill 49 out of 50 before a finish could be declared. Mr. 
Palmer killed 48, running 34 straight. This is good warm shooting. 

Garden City Gun Club holds its annual meeting to-night at the 
Sherman House, for election of officers and transaction of other 
business. 

Eureka Gun Club hoJds its regular semi-monthly shoot at Wat- 
son’s to-da 

Hickor in Gun Club, whose grounds are on Ackerman’s farm, 
at Glen Ellyn, will, with Silas Palmer as host, entertain a number 
of Chicago shooters at a hot little live-bird rally Jan. 20. Among 
others who will be present are Messrs. Kuss, Shaw, Hicks anal 
Meek, of Garfield Club; Amberg, Rice, Hollister and Von Len- 
gerke, of Eureka Club; Leffingwell, White, etc. The birds at Si 
Palmer’s little annual are reputed to be extra hard to stop, and 
the event has a certain local significance. 





E. Hoven. 
480 Caxton BurtprNncG, Chicago, IIl. 


The Chicago Sportsmen’s Trophy. 


Wartson’s Park, Ill., Jan. 5.—Mr. J. M. Gillis, of the Garden 
City Gun Club, won both badges, killing 49 out of 53. Mr. S. 
Palmer was next with 48 out-of 530. Roll and Leffingwell divided 
second. Barto won third. Lee won fourth. The scores of the 
eighth contest for the trophy: 




















Clempson, 31, 0.....-.seeceeeceeeeceereeeeeerees 222222%22220222 —13 
Hollister, BO, 2... .ccccccccccvcccccccccecccscecces 1022111121122211 —15 
G Roll, 90, 0... .ccccccccccvccssccccsccccsescceces 121212121210212 —14 
H Odell, 2, 8......— 2 15 
Dr Shaw, 3, 1....... 15 
Eaton, 26, 3 2.2.02 12 
W B Leffingwell, 30, 14 
S Palmer, 30, 2..... AB 
J M Gillis, 30, 15 
1 B Barto, i 18 
WB MEE, OBL. Becdecccsccescncccooeeseereons « -121991111122122 1b 
1 H Berge OR Gudkvdoevsvebsaeecwaqune «+ + -211202100w 

Hi See; By, %...03 . .021002101102211202 —12 
MecCory, 30, 2 oncccccccccceccccccscecsecs . » .22222121000111122 —14 


Ties on 
Hollister. 
Odell, 29, 
Shaw, 50, 0 .* 
Palmer, 30, 0 2 22221 «21121 = 12221 
Gillis, 39, 21111 12221 11222 








Wtite, 9B, O...ccccccccccscsccccccccccescccose 2210 
Second tie on 15: 
te Fn. cacecenendnsusecondpedaneeededeceun 22122 12221 02220 
BE <6 Cicrdutvosvecesésnas xcecesedescanigabavecestcc 21121 21121 10112 
Ties on 14: 
Roll. SEL. TEE... McCoy .cccccccceccee 111 021 
Leff 122 122 
Ties on 13: 
Clempson .......scecececesecess BD BPW: coc seccccctieccedecpecncss 12 
Ties on 12: 
TE: cdccdaveddsscccsccge - Be errr ee 120 211 
Jan. 6.—The scores made at the Eurekez Gun Club’s shoot follow: 
C E Felton, 29..... 1111110222— 9 F E Willard, 30....122*100012— 6 
Dead Out, 29....... 222*02222*— 7 Dr B W Miller, 30.1102112022— 8 
A W Adams, 29....1122011122— 9 Mrs Carson, 26..... 211101110— 7 
J L Jones, 28...... 01*1012202— 6 A Sundermeier, 30..2202100221— 7 
G Lovell, 28...... 2022021221— 8 Ed Steck, 29........ 2222220222— 9 


W Cornwall, 27....22*0220000— 4 B E Veatch, 28..... 0012222211 & 
J S Houston, 30....2222222222—10 G K Milliken, 27...101*101*2*— 5 
F P Stannard, 30....222222222— 9 C McCoy, 31....... 0121022102— 7 
L C Willard, 31....1111021202— 8 


Seven-bird sweep, entrance $3, divided 60 and 40: 
PHVII. s 








FIGMIIER. cnccccessonsovs 22022226. McCoy ....cccccccccees 2221112—7 
. C Willaed....<:. .--1122220—6 E Steck .... 0122102—5 
F E Willard .. «++ --4111122—7 1212000—4 
De Babee cccccesscongss 1122121—7 

Seven-bird sweep, entrance $3, divided 60 and 40: 
NEE, ondcucctednecin 2222222—7 McCoy 2221202—6 








L C Willard... 
F E Willard... 


Jan. 4.—Practice: 





-2121111—7 E Steck 


0120122—5 
--2112221—7 


Py Ey et Riincctcanascodedadesscesedccoasslle 2222*21111212120102211222—-22 
J_B Drake, Jr... cee cece eceee eee ee eMOLO121%2110200201012221—16 
Oe Es ca ccveseededesceccoccsenceedend 1112111111110021211211222—23 
Ee) Bae coccevedecepsovscoceccecceeqond (0011202121111*22220220212—19 
Da eee errrrrrrrerr errr 2221000102011110110202111—17 
P B Hoyt ... Rppicicnscacdyeasnnueaed *1 22201222 —s8 
IE CMV T chs 6 dadacucvereseccsedéqened 0000222010 —4 


Jan. 5.—Practice: 


SIE INE oc cucvccecacesevcecouceseuatin 1110222220110121111*21112—21 
JIM Sellers . 7 






cbcngeadasceckuéuesseamane 1002022222 _ 
REO eu copeccenddnsdvocesncesesoounsen 2211111°222211219222 —18 
DP itatcepaednndudueuen see Aeseneceiettad 20121 —A 
PEs brdvcdencndscebbicdevecutdictsdcddde 12212 —5 
RAVELRIGG. 


Schenectady Gun Club. 


Scuenectapy, N. Y., Jan. 1.—The scores made to-day at the 
tournament of the Schenectady Gun Club are subjoined. There 
was a good attendance of shooters, and they shot well through 
the programme. The weather was cold and unfavorable for 
good scores: 


Events: 







345 7 8 9101112 
Targets: 5 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 
H Valentine ..... . 712 910 8 8 8123 7 9 
WL EE an ncsccassecesused 711 49 511 412 8 9 
I chNrccencesashtsexécues 288999 61 710 
aC Ge BEOOE occsccccccécceconnaas 711688 8 81376 
ES cevcvcctecodsopsececent 7144712 714 812 7 9 
ME ras nds cp dvasnncccecepaagade RIA DID citer encets te oe 
TEPID a doecaveaesdniececcecdaina 712 6 6 410 513 7 8 
GOR NIND 6 vncciceccccsectss 78879849 4°8 
BE WH TO WGM . cccccccccccccsces © «e 611 81098 5 8 5 7 
We ES seb dene idécesccccedecs --e SFORO6GUM 77654 9 
BE Pas ccccarecesccioncs -- - 9 814 913 811 814 914 
De Rs censvasudvens ens -- 9810 6G 9106779 
RR cd ccwcctecieceee tae 514 811 611 7 9 815 
L Moore... Se ie Wale od Na aniee. we 
{ F Empie... ew “AD Bw! ay aaue 06) ds. oe 
BD PRO cc dctcckocescdvoccosdce’ ve ce Oe we to Das sa ie 
Ds PEEMn wr veccvccscccccess Osa ewe Was dae 
Be ees icidceeseet gv BO Bi ie se de Sa es 
SE ine davadisesdcccrdseds 910 913 913 6 8 5 
REA MES Gh de vost wedvnnss vs 4899 612 ie 
J B De Land............. Se ee ae ee a 
Rocks ddvesscs, coe S - OEE wa- ce 
1 pe ere a Seep 
FU SU “Sn peccccccces ee Wn. oats 
WLW IBS densities cose. OS Oo c5:4 
ASS Re i aa eal ine ea 
We Pn 28a os cddsecdec aie 461 
MEE. eye ci ccesccedeveviveees: ce) Bs" be case ee ee se 0c 11 





Trap at Roselle. 


Rosette, N. Y., Jan. 1.—This pigeon sheot was held at Olympia 
Inn, Rahway road, to-day by a few gentlemen of Roselle, N. Y 
who are in the habit of starting the New Year by killing something. 
The scores: 


Sattler, 26 . -00021102000021010°00 = — 743-29 
Miner, 26.0... -...2.--- -- A2M1022*020122121111" = 16 "4-29 
Ligetl, Micosnevaive vi ss - «2022120201001 100202011 14-1195 
Compson. 30 - 0°01 20120001320190120221 1—14—11- 
Smith,-28..........0... 000221010222222021 

Dips ME vcce alck- ve *20011000°110102°01 





- -100121021122101220202220—17— 395, 
(10°212212012112100122120—18— 7—95, 
Joun D. Berpan. 


Trap Around Reading. 


ReEapinG, Pa., Jan. 1.—The two days’ shoot that opened to-day 
at the Three-Mile House shooting grounds, near this city, was a 
grand success. The cold weather kept many shooters away; but 
those who were present were greatly hindered by the high wind, 
and good scores were out of the question. At 2 P. M. it was zero, 
and when John Shaaber and Nat Benner came out to shoot their 
target match for the championship of Berks county the wind was 
blowing like a hurricane, making the targets take an unsteady 
course. Arthur*A. Fink, of this city, managed the shoot and also 
acted as referee in the Shaaber-Benner match. 

The score of the Benner-Shaaber match follows: 

John Shaaber, of Reading, vs. H. W. Benner, of Boyertown, 100 
targets per man, $20 a side, Berks county championship and loser 
to pay for the targets: 


DOMGNEE boot nadeehnevnessdsesvugeseenad 0010110110100000111111001—13 
1000101111111100001101011—15 
0011110100101110011101011—15 
0110000111001110111111110—16—5) 

SheeGher 6occccoweccccsccdedevvocesveus 1100111101000011110110111—16 
1111101111000010111110111—18 
1100101101110111111110100—17 
0111011001110111101111000-—16—67 

The scores of the sweeps follow: 





Events: 2 2s Boe SG 

Targets: 10 10 10 20 15 10 15 10 
SEE Sake ceosttadtnticedeccecucdaneas 764426 S& 4 
Benner S '@ **-a° @% os 
Coldren . 6 78328108 7 5 
GROOT cccescesces “a 5 8 8112 4 5 8 
DEE da dawsndadagcvateceddscedoucnedadaves FT. OS ice = 8..8 6 we 
VEU advacdoqenveccsavecs¥esseues S Oye. ce Oe 7 
DUNNE Ccbcicduacoéicdadccssceudnisteedade Ztarte-@lTSe € 6-23 
WOON vie dccdlencasandeddusadetageaceoeed ws FS 8 € 28 
EEE. Rectaeeenccacdsaveradwiscaeddad he 6¢ $2 3.34.2 4 
WE sadece raven saddedesctscucsuctessewes ac 6 9296T 9 
PRU. wadecvedecedevecededndecdatceceduca “ee aa ot ewes a as 
We WE  detovecdntsanasacancoavudeegens cs 7 —_ 
WOE con cdawekas cucncsccdsriadcanevce (ae ~«~ SO RZ .s 
NTS Rainccceducenacasesausaavasesdacs 9 - 610 4 
Oc cvececcecgucepediwevécadtvadesdeece! as 9 
NE. ccdencacecasacnidecasqpsatasctece |< s 


Second Day. 


Owing to the cold weather the attendance was slim. The birds 
were a fine lot, and assisted by the: high wind made shooting 
very difficult. The scores: 

Event No. 1, miss-and-out: 

COUN  dutlinvenpocneqacscnaes Be oo cnenndhncuneesqanene ce 0 
Buck cn ccccccccccccccsccccsedaas scChimeth bd 


Event No. 2, miss-and-out: 








Coldren . aa Schmeck, re-entry............ " 
Buck ...... atwhas 2222 Wertz .......000- fas waneeed Geet 20 
Schmeck. Coldren, re-entry............. 120 
Shaaber . 

Event No. 3. 
Shaaber MOONE a0 0in.g0ds nctwennyvacnevass 0 
Schmeck Wertz, re-entry...........000. 11* 
Coldren Coldren, re-entry.............. 110 
Esterby : 


Fourth event, Coldren vs. Esterby, 10 live birds, $5 a side, loser 
to pay for birds: 


ee eeeerere 0102110022—6 Esterby ............. 20121110128 


Fifth event, Coldren vs. Esterby, 10 live birds, $10 a side, loser 
to pay for birds: 
COMIOE atecoirsesessixces 210220—4  Esterby ; 001010w 


The members of the Highland Gun Club, of this city, held a 
shoot at live birds on Steiger’s Farm, near this city, to-day. Each 
man shot at 10 birds. The score: Merkel 7, Fredericks 9, Briel 6 
Kuchel 6, Dowling 4, Lindemuth 6, Bohn 8. ; 


Duster. 





Rochester Rod and Gun Club. 


Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 7 
sulted as follows: 

Gibson team: Gibson 3, Meyer 9, Byer 1 . ari 

‘ ) : $ 3, Me; 9, Byer 10, Foley 7, Griffith 7, 
Wow 6, Kay 4, piaeher 6; total 56. . F 

-orst team: Weller 7, Glover 8, Kerchner 9, McCord 8 M 
. C : ° ° 7, J 5, Me- 
Chesney 6, Norton 10, Bolton 7, Case 7: total 62. 

Seven contestants and 5 birds to a man was another live-bird 
event. Kerchner, W eller, Benham, Glover, Meyer and Babcock 
made clean scores, while Smith missed twice. 

rhirty men shot in the seven target events: 


.—The team live-bird shoot to-day re- 


Events: 

















E 45 6 7 
- Targets: 1 1 10 10 
dover 13 
MAM cicciccvscaecs oa eae 
Cutting x 
Jones .... 7 
Morton 3: 
|. errr 10 " 
Gibson S$ 7 7 
Weller 2 9 @ 5. 
Willard ‘ : 
Smith 6 ak a ae 
Meyer 9 49 .. WwW 
EE ei caveeddcscccaveccsoscestcaces -. 10 ll 710 9 
MUON iS i vod ccasncceccscccctevaxead ed 6 12 : 
PUNY occa vis catiddsccecscodsasaccds 5 Dae ame 
ME ladiscnsveeccesscssccevicues 9 i. E 
Co ai cdsladziccvevcedecas 5 a } 
G B Thoms............... 7 ie - 
Brooker .... 7 rye 
PU ntgaactasediscaedsuneeea 5 ea 
MY a ccuceddeccaecccéeadaceveacte 6 et 
COMIN: Sade svdscdedetiddtecccddecedécsccnesdtede ti 6 5... 7 
DR So decucddceckidsatincsdeactiadeasinee 7 mo 4 
PO dasedecsckidededadecedcvtadaddacsiael d: 7 typ 
Rogers ...... 10 5 
BONO © ac wecencandscesietubiccecscekebiccs Za 1.7 3 
COUN ceddscdsqaxdcsededceccsucdcadti pleted os — a | 
MAME La sadadesnevadedschsceccodcsexheakixtciutes § 6 & 
MMM si cccddicietacdceracti-cctccee ie 4G, 510 7 
HONE Ucadadevctancensenvas dbcedsbnee tent g 9 
OM ecscidicdadcsadeecssdaciscewdlasekine’ 6 ee 





Audubon Gun Club. 


Burrato, N. Y., Jan. 1—The shoot of the Audu G 
at Audubon Park to-day had for the main ee 
for the Clinton Bidwell challenge trophy. Mr. D. Kelsey 
missed his first bird and then ran 24 straight, winning the trophy: 
E. C. Burkhardt, Foxie and Cooper being but one less. The 
scores made in the Clinton Bidwell trophy contest are as follows: 


E C Burkhardt, 30. 


EC Westtiadte; 90566555055. 50656 222222212229291 2999s 23 
McC arney, “a “aga9n212900122101sa2¢¢0 on 
Ashton, 28 be 

OM. 32.559: ed vee 2 OE 2222910122202, 78 
© Fete Mes)... ccc. cats 2202222222202222222002202 —2 
{ome a. wbaddepadedcadeciundecdcdsatean 2222222222122222901 12290293 
Kelsey, Mo.esssecsesessseeesssssercesisecs 0111221122921 299129999999 94 
COPEL, BD. reeeeeeeseeecssecscscercsceceey 1122221110112221122221292—23 
Wheeler, 90.--.-0sseseessreerererseverers 1122222242011110101022011—20 
Feuschmer, BB.....-.0.ceseeeeeseresereees 2201011112212101000122102—18 
Russell, 2 Wadh icdseaessssdicts dy theta 1011212102210112222912999-99 
Podge, BB. aceeseveseeeceerscerceceeecve 2221121120111222211011229—22 
MON, Ws HEE» sc chtonsca ee 02201212221 22101111010020--18 


Miss-and-outs were shot as follows: 


Ashton 












































ona sme 




















ed 
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40 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


[JAN. 13, 1900. 





IN NEW JERSEY. 


Country Club of Lakewoos. ~« 
Lakewood, N. J., Jan. 1—The following contests were shot to- 


Swonpaeins; 5 live birds, $5 each: 
. No.2. No.3. No.4. No.5. No.6. 








2? ie 28. cone eccesiey 11110 100 1011 OO11 O81 11010 
D M Harris, 29.......... qeree 01111 010 O11 OO11 1011 010 
WC Reynal, 2...........00.3 10101 11111 0110" 1 11111 11110 
ES Reged, B...000.0c.ccccc00 11101 1100 11111 1 0111 «(010 

No. 7. No. 8 No. 9. No.10. No. 11. No.12. 
K P Thomas, 27 11101 01110 100 1011 «=61100~=Ss: 1110 
D M Harris, ...-1101 O11 010 0111 1100=s 1011 
N C Reynal, .-.-11121 0101 «6111 «= 000-—isa10000.—s«a 
E S Reynal, 2 i)" ee ee | eee 

No. 13. No. 14. No. 15. No. 16. No. 17. 
N C Reynal, 28.........++ 111110 »=111100-Sfs 1111 00 01111 
D M Harris, 27 .. 111111 O1lllL = O11 1101 11111 
ES ns Messe avees 1010 11111 01010 1010 

r. E. S. Reynal retired on account of an injured arm. 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1900, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


11524844425618418821524 1845 
THELKR SLE LEAR ADIL ETZAS eyo? 
NC Reynal.. .21112112202112021210232 2122 
25511888 811842828 25542442 
PLAELORY TRELERILTT CACAAALT 
D M Harris.....12111210 102210112 21111008 
14845888 222 
PPA LRENYL ARS 
ES Reynal....J 1122120 120 
5618452881858281 


K P Thomas.... 
Hudson Gun Club. 


Jan. 1.—Following are the scores made at the 
last shoot of the Hudson Gun Club. The weather was cold, and 
the wind high, making good scores impossible. There was only 
one straight score made all day; Charley Dudley was the fortunate 
shooter. 

The regular shoots of this club will take place as usual during 
the entire year, but in addition to these regular there will be a series 
of all-day events. The first all-day shoot will occur on Washing- 
ton’s birthday, Feb. 22, to which all target smashers are invited. 


Jersey City, N. 1» 













Refreshments will be free, and targets 1% cents. 
Events: 1234567 8 $10111221 
Targets: 10 20 20 10 25 10 10 20 20 10 15 15 15 
Schorty .-- 91610 815 & 91415 510 812 
Dudley .. 91617 823 8101717 5 61214 
Schoverling 51313 618 7 51811.. 8 911 
i Scouheswapesus 813 95146 713814 411 810 
DEE. Ghavesbisbsddncéupancoees 71112 821 8 71518.. N11 
SEL «-wesrtanssekssecrcavenuh 4812 719 8 71916 7 - 12 
TE a “Messe boasepns veidsedh > vbaon 81315 616 7 51615.. ¥ 
SEE Siighsbscncvesacnestessoounees VIE > £2 Peer 
ER cv spcbvvsebscdetepyessee’ sh ae eis TORR ou Bes we 
EE secsbensess “— Fo tere eee 
SPER. nrnancvorse SM... 638. B .. 00 a a» 
Col Casse ......... 7-2 Bes 2 ob ke 
CRORE, FP wccscccee 9453 5 1 oo» § 
Goetz. 2... eeeeee Bes Biv e OS be 
E grtnge ee en ae Se 
SEE phvosteapsveceves Ue, 00 op os 168. oh ied « 
babvesbusesyse ay uM Pepe 
a aks ee on 
reo Be ‘on oe: dh. EL 
6 6 6 10 Ss 
a aete a Bs 
47954. 
8 81211 6. 
Subsea wen een isin taskeahe- een ed kk Sw os 30 °te 14 610 610 
465 


james Huaues. 


Walsrode Gun Club. 


Trenton, N. J., Jan. 1—Mr. Clarence Jaques was the most suc- 
ccessful competitor at the shoot of the Walsrode Gun Club to-day, 
held on the club’s grounds, near Hutchinson’s mills. 

The members’ score for the Walsrode trophy cup will com- 
mence to count from the first monthly shoot on Jan. 10. At the end 
of the year each member’s score will be compiled, and handicap 
allowances will be given to govern a final shoot at 20 targets, in- 
dependent of the previous twelve events, with the handicaps ar- 
ranged according to the percentage of breaks in each member's 
score made during the year Every 5 points is equal to one-half 
in 10 or 1 in 20, to wit: 95 per cent., allowance 1 target in 20, to 
total 21; 90 per cent., allowance 2 targets in 20, to total 22; 85 
per cent., allowance in 3 targets in 20, to total 23; 80 per cent., 
allowance 4 targets in 20, to total 24, and so on down the scale. 


Any one making no per cent. willehave a total number of 40 to 
shoot at. 


Sweeps for tickets: 


No. 1: Harshbarger 6, Mickel 7, Johnson 3, Jackson 3, Applegate 
3, > over 3. 


2: Harrison 8, Harshbarger 7, Jackson 7, Mickel 5, Harding 


6, Titus 5. 

No. 3: Applegate 5, Taylor 7, Harding 7, Harshbarger 8, 
Jackson 5 

No. 4: Groom 5, McClure 1, Borden 7, Hughes Bg Yetter 6, 


Mickel 7, Harrison 8, Taylor 7 i, Harding 3, Hughes 2. 
No. 6: Applegate 7, Harding 7, Hearst 3, Grooms 8, Mickel 6. 
No. 8: Harshbarger 7, Hann 7, Lares 1, Black 7, Johnson 8. 
No. 9: Van Dyke 9, Harshbarger 9, Hann 5, Yetter 6, Combs 4. 
No. 10: Harshbarger 5, Mickel 8, Carr 8. 
No. 11: Woolverton 6, Jackson 8, Applegate 7 7, Stillwell 9, Hann 
9, Borden 6, Cramer 3. 
No. 12: Hance 8, Stillwell 2, Carr 3, Woolverton 5, 
13: Barwis 8, Stillwell 2, Warner 1, Farlee 9, 
: Kirby 1, Jaques 7, Travis 8, Scoby 2, Sitiwell < 
: Harshbarger 5, Warner 0, Satterwaite 2, Ellis 4, Hall 4. 
: Ellis 2, Stillwell 2 Warner 1, Satterwaite 2, Francis 5. 
: Colé 4, Mickel 5, Harshbarger 4, Borden 1, McClure 1. 
: Mickel 3, Maguire 2, Ellis 4, Hall 3, Harding 3. 
Kirby 0, Sprague 2, Scoby 1, Jackson. 1. 
Semepataiane for gun and other prizes: Jaques 10, Thomas 7, 
Karty 1, Davis 3, Cheesmen 5, Harshbarger 3, La same | 6, Thomas 
6, Jaques 9, Mickel 4, Harshbarger 3, Titus 4, Thomas 9, Harrison 
7 Hance 8, Woolverton 5, Mickel 3, Jaques 6, Harshbarger 4, 
ackson 5, Harrison 5, Thomas 8, Hance 6, Hardin 4, Harrison 6, 
homas 6, Lutes 1, Titus 3, Miers 8, Smith 4, Hance 6, Harsh- 
barger 3, Taques 7, Grooms 8, Borden 2, Harrison 5, Titus 2, 
Smith 8, Thomas 8, McClure 2, Woolverton 7, Mickel 2, Harrison 
Borden 7, Smith 7, Thomas 6, one 3, Titus 3, Hance 5, 
homas 3, Taylor L Smith 7, Woolverton Jackson 4, Hughes 4, 
Smith 8, Borden 7, Harshbarger 4, Woolverton 6, Jackson 6. 
Brown 7, Thomas 7, Mullen 6, Hughes 4, Smith 8, Harrison 4, 
Black 1, Bowers 4, Barwis 6, Grooms 4, Applegate 6, Harrison 5, 
Lutes 2. Black 2, Barwis 5, Smith 5, Bowers 6, Francis 3, Barwis 
3, Woolverten 5, Farlee 8, Grooms 3, Satterwaite 4, Ellis 2, Smith 
4, Hance 2, Farlee_ 4, Black 4, Harshbarger 6, Gould 1, Mars 3. 
Kirby 6, Stiliwell 7, Francis 5, Emley 1, McHen 2, Jaques 7, 
Bowers 5, Bowers 5, Farlee 4, Cliver 6, Wyckoff 9, Cole’ 5, Reading 
2, Jenter 2, Stots 1, Jones 1, Lutes 2, Wilson 3, Cole 4, ’M 
2 rwis - Milligan 8, Maddock 5, Farlee 8, ae 3, all 9, 
ae ———, 2,’ Woolverton’ 4, Woodward 2 Warner S 
tterwaite 3, eaht 2 7, Sampson 4, Mickel 5 
> Hall 5, Hildebrecht 2 ckoft 7 Pere 6, Messler 8 
ve Barre 0, Hall. 2, S. Hall 3, Thomas 7, Mickel e 
er 6, Williams 3, Thropp . -Fatlee 7, Smith 8, Woolverton 5, 


Applegate 3. 
Ellis 7 


wan 


Thomas 6, Alibone 4, Gorey} Reading 1, Weldy 6, Cole 3. 
Messier 4, Pfeffer 7, “Apgar Page 6, Sinkhorn 4, Sw 7, 
Cain 8, Sargeant 7, Wvckoft £ Elkins 4, Bastine 7, Van- 
denberg 4, Fulkert'5, Wilson 6 Smith 5, ove ‘oe Stots 1, 
Woolverton 5, Cole 4, Grant 2, Farlee 2, Hall 4, 
Farlee 4, mgt 2. Grant 1, Woolverton. 4, Rests x 
ms 7, Grant 3. Stots 3, Freeze 2, ear 3 1, Mi 4, 

Harshbarger 2. Jaques 4, Thomas 4, Hance 4. tone 5, Gilbert 7, 
Atkinson 6, Petty 5, Arnold.3, Berry 4, Fine 7, Thompson 2, Miller 
6, Wright 3 Gray. 1, Keeler 1, Batison 3,- Hendrickson drickeon. 4, Megill. 
8, Dancer ¢ Wright 4. Keller 7, Gray 4. 





’ 
Ties on 9: Jaques Thomas 4, Wyckoff 4, Hall 0, Mickel 2, 
dime 8, La Bae t “— > 2. 


Ties * 8: Hance 2, Miers 1, Smith 3, Thomas 3, Farlee 3, 
Messler 3 


Second tie: Smith 2, Farlee 3, Thomas 0, Messler 3, Farlee 4. 


South Side Gun Club. 


Newark, N. J., Jan. 1.—The New Year’s Day shoot of the South 
Side Gun’ lab, "of Newark, was well attended. The weather was 
cold and windy. The scores were i follows: 











Events: ; 123 5678 901WBM 

Targets: 30 1030 10 1030 15 30 30 10 40 10 3 3b 
ee ee ree v o¥s 98....%18 
Harrington ........ (44367 6 BT LLAB 
McC Smith ......... - OVS £60 82... 2 BD 
BOE Vo scicccenes € o. 08 HC. A OS SB .. Be 
J Fleming ........... Stitt c423 62... sen 
Cummings .......... s OT Ss OE C'S... SY os on 
SIOREORE scocdevsnevbovercso ee eee ee ee 
— sepndderes ovecvecoucedte @ us w oe ef) Se" be be bese eo so 

BED Sovcccccresouscesccene ea eB ae ee. eh'ee oe. ve 
Stanton ...ceeseccseccecseeees 7. 3., B. O'S GB on ce ds ov ve 
WEEE? secobeoceespouponbespss Sss Say Wad ke de ah wh. oo boop 
YOUNG ..-cccccccccccssecccces 2.. peo B oe ab 06 66 a0 0d 
EEN Sabisess>vcevavsben cess ps 9 710 8 Vora fret, © | 
DED. Wcidobocovbesetbecbhan. os SCE as 86 8... 2S 
WRENS wcccccccccscbenecse of SD se ik oe no CO oe o> oe 
Terrill DOU. sh set oe os whan see Ohne 
TNO. cococcccccsveccennetsio ee ae be as Oe a oS Os. ie -B°S- O'S 
ee ee a ae 4 Doe wb .ab\ bb we b> 
GS BD oi cided ccuccdesvdsbuy be be 00) Sb ob ee ob 7 Diba) ob abs en 
Hayes Se ee 
MRE - ccsesecscessovessyoess oe <0 ee o S.. B46... 
D Fleming 73 ims. 
Wambold ool BSED 
SE” oc ciccpssophibosersbesd oes ish les elem ee leeres acl Ge 210 6 
BOUED soksnonscvkusdnn tos teks, Ob ab Us Se bk oe ee Salers oo Be 

East Side Gun Club 
Newark, N, Jan. 1—The raw winter weather and the biting 


wind did not te25 the shooters from attending the New Year’s 
shoot of the East Side Gun Club in goodly numbers, considering 
that there were numerous other shoots in progress all about this 
section. Both live birds and targets engaged the attention of the 
shooters. Smith Brothers’ grounds were used. There were two 
moneys in the live-bird events, and the Rose system governed the 
division. All stood at 28yds.: 





No. 1. No. 2. 
REED Sicccnkedsskessoun boeskecéehavens 2112222012— 9  122211*211— 9 
SOT - cccgecccusccsesncconssestons 22121*2212— 9 1221202111— 9 
DEINE. iphevcobassewh bibeiecsraiieapell 1122111022— 9 _—s............. 
ED issingvn scegulesseybencbansebansil 1121110111— 9  2012212212— 9 
PET v0 bsbesibh pbebooewssbvosenenset 2002111112— 8 2122012222— 9 
DY dconweonsembeeresibvsostnendeie 20— 7 2022202102— 7 
No. 3: 
BOGE oc cccecccennn 1222220222— 9 .Leuthauser ........ 1111220201— 8 
ee” Be 222222222 9 Peabody 1 *1— § 
Steffens .........00 1111110111— 9 Hawes .... 0*20001201— 4 
No. 4 No. 6. 

DE ccpconsvoscsecbbcunsescatsatoul 2101—3 3 222220220 
OO we: weak” || oepeaesese 
| RS eee 0021—2 121@—4 i... nose 
BED nescccccecseccescccesnccccssocanll ae 

*1001—2 112120111 

en apscccses 
NEL. cccondoncvonsesocsoccgnesenponss| ose Den  Seeenwe se 
ENOL occccccnsycesessesvvvenssses eso MS Wesadscces 
SOT» a sMibacbsbecconyuuvaesstnsenscsices ~ - lavien 12* 


a 4 was at 4 birds; 


o. 5 was at 5 birds; No. 6 was a miss-and- 
“All the following events were at 10 targets 


. excepting No. 13, 
which was at 15: 


C W Feigenspan,............... 9 9 81010 7 81010 9 9 915 
Tr SEE. ascvescottoncncccsces Tat Ue Cones, ep ce a0 ss oe 
ST “wrpessevesbssthensouvedpes 2k OS ot oe al ee, 
NER, vn sven svcdercesces > wae 6 s.e 7 ea Tt Bs. 
eo — ee D2 9 8 6 8238.7: 8.. 3:8.. 
a BS ee Sa 2 S78 S'.S:8 .. «o 
DLE AE Roncsenessonbedsesess ss worse 8.8-7 63 76D... © 
if si EM  csschenseeseseedens ob oo ve--20 97777 810 915 
PIN, ccocosestiushevese. Ss. ue ees 9950 79 8 810 


Team race, four men, 25 targets each man: 


No. 1 team: Feigenspan 22, Harrington 22, Dawson 18, Smith 17> 
total 79. 


No. 2 team: Sinnock 22, Moffatt 17, Terrill 13, Climax 10; total 62. 





‘New Haven Gua Club. 


New Mawes, Conn., Jan. 1—The New Year’s shoot was an 
enjoyable affair. 

he high wind made the tage dodge in a most aggravating 
way, an straight scores are hardly visible. Nevertheless, the 
shoot 7 an enjoyable affair. The chowder and baked beans, a 
la Boston, were fine, and the club house was full of shooters 
and visitors. Shooting commenced at 10 A. M., and the last 
event was pulled off at about 4:30 P. M. 










Events: 123457 8 $100n 1 

Targets: 10 10 15 20 10 10 15 15 25 10 10 
Robertson 610.. 9 9111015 6.. 
Savage 91317 9 710123M.... 
Bartlett 882 771116 7.. 
Cosidge 9 817 9 7111417 9.. 
Griffit 71117 71012131510 8 
EEE, a cnpnbesbevenanpesiteesporsbein 91218 8 8131116 6 7 
SS ee 810138 8 9111017 7.. 
Stevens ...... 691013 4 71012l1.... 
Van Name 3 St o> eee 
EE oUss ta scetnnssinabsoncignee bebe 6, ae 1315 8 7121118... 5 
TET  snntnnddvansWrenstasénesdsocen. So o% 43167921112 7 7.. 
EET bb ccacbevesdescocepesboocsvenecs bs on o0 2% BO Oo ares 
SE ME NES dscUbuces cbs dumcboensesuben se. 6s on*eh DB LR OE aS os oa 
ERENT: Deavibchcovvcsecpectientseents bs 66-546 OW i. csi ER cs 6 
MEET blldainolncdsvsdeebceboGesuppawowes, 66! Gh\ eo 68°60: ob 2 : 
EEE woesbavoccecedsoudsducuscony “Ss Pe 
Merriman -2 6 5 
Sherman li 5 4 
Cassierigo .. ans 
Seeley ... - 3 


Craw 
The shoot in three classes, A 


No. 6 in the programme. 
known angles. The scores: 





B ond Cc. far Give tatheye, was 
The bluerocks were thrown at un- 











IE . ccucckondsuppebsnahespeseseese 110101111101101111111111110001—23 
RAED -c0snccngvcccesnccce nes epg sse 111111110111110011111101111000—24 
MET ccosebccvestenencose soseueee 111110001111110111101100010001—19 

EEE chbopeccthacsgsobesosisecpaspaae 110111100000101110111010101111—19 
PE END: cinnbns v0 cctmhinsgeo cn eeanee -100111111010111111010001111111—22 
eee 11111100111101110011111001111— 
 hcpincthd: annbddhbey sep cceoaanel 1111010111111111—28 
eee Sebaboadbonceescbonseell 101111110111111101111111010011—24 
PD? <Senalchosedsheocshenmaraanan 111011.110110111111111011101111—25 
ENED Gocdidnchossen ohs9sebboanel 011110000101000010101010111111—16 
EEEE us ibagonisscbinss -110011011101111011000010100110—17 
EER ocpkacpcbyscecccystgnebesnen 001001101111110111101111111101—22 
SEE GcbbscNishcodsyienbon isn eemenel 111110101111101001111100000110—19 
DN” 0k cidbebecnGeseuniene ’ CRE 
Cassierigo . - 011010030001010000010001000110— 
SL: Sndvoccdicdvce ses spbnestepeeEe iMovOLION ATO To0Nn 2 

Gro. E. Bartietr. 
Hoover ws. Lane. 

» Tue following is — gr the Des Moines Leader, and is an 
‘account the shoot. wi ich took place at Marshalltown, Ia, on and ca 

“A little over of good Oskaloosa money—for that is one: 
product of the : ital conceded by 

as good as which Mz town SS 

in city this om by the decision Mr. John A. ¢ 
had defeated Mr. A in the 100-live-bird race, be- 

“The money ev was conservatively at 
between ok $2,000, fron the betting was spirited at traps, 
and was on the outcome to cause a still 
more estimate of the sum total to be $8000. The last 


6 birds, which were killed this afternoon, gave Mr. Lane the vic- 
tory by 1 bird, and as a result there is one individual in this city 
who is richer 700 than he =—— have been had Mr. Hoover 
won, he havin; on the resylt. Another town 
business man wagered on the result, and there was no 
limit to the $100 and $200 bets. 

“An Oskaloosa man who filed a protest on one of Hoover’s 
birds Wednesday tried to have Lane agree to shoot another bird 
with Hoover to ae ee. Lane ,.as he claimed the 
rules would uphold Referee Kibbey in his decision. Dr, Kibbey 


was ed as to his ruling, and said that he could do nothing more 
than allow the match to Mr. Lane by 1 bird, according to the 
~ at book.” 
FU BA oeesclestbesccs seeeeeceeess sDRBDBDULEeeDeee2200222220—21 
2000202222222222222220220—19 
2002002222222222202022202—18 
2222222222022222220220222—22—80) 
CA BReaeOr..crasescccce see erenkcien - 2222222001202222222222022—21 
2220222022220112202222002—19 
2222220001100202222220102—17 
11222221: 22—7 
Cincinnati Gun Club, 
Cincinnati, O., Jan. 1.—The first event was at 10 live birds, 


$5 entrance, 50, 30 30 and 20 per cent. 
and Ackley tied on 10 straight. In N 
Gambell and Stephens tied on 10, 


Dick, Du Bray, Gambell 
0. 2, same conditions, Ahlers, 


Out of 39 birds shot at, Du 
Bray missed by 2, Dick also making a like performance. 









Gam- 

bell killed 20 straight. The scores: _ 
No. 2. 

SE. a bivendthosenbenta 1222211110— 9 
Du -Bray 2222222220— 9 
Gambell 2222222222—10 
Ackley 121111012*— 
Ahlers 2221122122—10 
Harry 2212202220— 8 
SE ccakbelsvign tooadenscarees gees spa ached 222202222*— 8 
BERPUIETS cv ccnccvnssoncecevecesccs css se=aLs7 tikudohedde 

urton 2211022100— 
RAED. -sovevecedencthenssecsepeteicees seo *Gassiaaeae 

Dh eu sicesio 2112221011 9 2*10120121i— 7 
ROU |. 5:5 cusaee tennsdesate dae psduntoaiacukenouy 2222222222—10 

Be lenis > Cesddcks vis andeubndenckcude “sawateved 1222011121— 9 

Three miss-and-outs, $2 entrance, birds extra, were shot, as* 
follows: 

: No. 4. No. 5. 
ae 12222222 = 12111210 
Ahlers 12121111 = 210 
Du Bray 
S. Gbsiedess¥scesiine 2 21210 22222222 
EE Wins imenadauVelenverasdss 22222220 ........ 
Burton 20 21122210 
Stephens Be tO eR i csbees 
Gambell mee a FE Ee 

Jan. 3.—The scores for the Schuler trophy follow. Du Bray 


won it for the month, after a hard struggle. 
clear, cold and no wind. The birds were good, 
The conditions are to be practically the same as the Fleisch- 
mann-Peabody cup. Only the winner each month is entitled to 
wear the medal; seven best scores in ten contests to be the 
winner. Ties shot off at 25 birds at the finish. Entrance $5, 
optional sweep, 50, 30 and 20: 
Du Bray, 30 


The weather was 


eee biesnoen bh eeone leh spre ysspaneerhacena 211222122212222—15 
~ adda - iv cnteabine ont tabadee hen > - 122222222222222—15 
FOTDESE, DWeecgeccccccccsccccccccvesesioesece 14 
ae ree sue Selbaateies eb ebescshageranken 2210111*2121222—13 
MC Cie dpgbcnavcanusecenscedpopesss —13 
iy nacnongucssevehhbhensevedlesen) 2111011 22102212—13 
ML HL ci oobeectphaccowasddeses's 221112210*21122—13 
PE TD: ctnstccced ephbevesesesbes -200122122112112—13 
a TN ae eine ass 
tbs bubba teweved panes a 12 
Werk, 28..... - 220121212020112—12 
Ahlers, 30 -2012122012211*0—11 
poet . poe wa joaeeeees 
arry, 27..... —l1 
Huheey, 30 1011°2121212010—11 
Ackley, 27 212021021010101—10 
*Jay Bee, 28 22012011000121*— 9 
“) 


~ .000010110110110— 7 


yg of tie: 


SP MEM Ba abudsciocssetcecccctesteess 11212—5 12122—5 22212—5 
Waddell, 


222125  12022—4 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
It Pays to Advertise in Forest and Stream. 


Tue Wueever, Hendersonville, N. C., Jan. 6, 1900.—Please con- 
tinue our advertisement in Forest AND STREAM. We have had 
good results from your paper and are highly nme with the same, 

ARDIN & WHEELER. 





Believes in Expansion, 


Dr. H. Cray Grover writes that through Forrest anp STREAM 
he has “received a very nice order for my ‘dog ae which 


were shipped 1 to Dunedon, Australia. You see, I am a believer 
in expansion. 





Florida. 


TWO WEEKS’ TOUR VIA PENNSYLYANIA RAILROAD. 


THE first Pennsylvania Railroad tour of the season to Jackson- 
ville, allowing two weeks in Florida, will leave New York and 
Philadelphia Feb. 


Excursion tickets, including railway transportation, Pullman ac- 
commodations (one berth), and meals en route in both directions 
while traveling on the special train, will be sold at the followin 


rates: New a $50; Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Baltimore an 
Washington, $48 ; Pittsburg, $53, and at. proportionate rates from 
other points. 


For tickets, itineraries and other penomnaion: a to — 
agents, Tourist Agent at 1196 Septww, ey. Court 
street, Brooklyn; Broad street, Newark, N. J; B erg 
tr. Passenger Agent, Baltimore District. Baltimore, Md.; Cole 
ates Passenger Agent Southeastern District Weshington D. 

; Tae. E. att, _— er Agent Western District ittsburg, 


$, ; or to Geo. tore Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, iladelphia.—A dv. 





A Great Institution. 


THE annual report of the New York Life Insurance Company, 
published on another page, is noteworthy both with respect to 
the gost volume of bannage 2 —<— and to the promptness with 

ic 


which the r doing a new business 
of ove? tee Sem f snared ai ition dollars in sin 1898 sho id be able to pre- 
sent a 


statement of it during the first week of 1900 shows 
that its methods must be as thorough as its energy is great. There 
are only five life companies in the country that have as much as 
two hundred millions of insurance on their books, and twenty-four 
of the thirty-five companies doing business in New York State 
have Tess eh and sixteen millions of insurance 
in force--the amount pe by the New York Life in 1899: While 
ove foams figures strike the imagination, the real benefits of 


See mgonaene. are.to be found in the eleven million 


i and to enjoy its benefits 
in Manmer most adapted to his McCall and 
his sowartiere are t be upon. up to their 
motto—“The best of insurance. 








